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ELEMENTS) 


Tue country of Bhutan is situated between the lines 26° 40’ 
and 28° North latitude and 89° 10’ and g1° 45° East longitude, 
in that part of Asia where the three great areas, China, India and 
Tibet, are very close together. Geological factors seem to have 
resulted not so much in comparative isolation, but in lack of 
opportunities for interpenetration, since the huge mountainous 
range of the Himalayas separates India from Tibet and the sheer 
gorges of the Irrawaddy, Salwen and Mekong rivers, with their 
well-nigh uncrossable divides, effectively bar communication for 
man at any rate between India and south-west China. Even so 
these three areas have distinctive peoples, climates, plants and 
animals, but types appear in common and tend to intermingle 
occasionally where the boundaries of the areas march together. 
Few breaks occur in these separating features which allow of 
intercommunication, and the factors controlling the use of these 
channels determine the successful immigrants. 

In the case of plants it is known that those adopted for 
survival in harsh environments, and which are common to areas 
_ where such conditions prevail, are found along the fringes of those, 
penetrating less inclement areas at spots where the harsher 
condition predominates. Thus it is found that plants normally (!) 
inhabiting the drier areas of the Indus and Brahmaputra sources 
are also found much further east in the moister east Himalaya, 
where the lie of the land and the confluence of the two contrasting 
climatic types result in the dominance of the drier, even though 
the locality is in the area considered wet (5). 
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As far as can be ascertained, the trend of peoples in this part 
of Asia has been from Mongolia to the west and south-west, and 
it can be appreciated that any movements of virile Mongolians, 
whatever their cause, would be affected by such natural features 
as mountain ranges and impenetrable valleys. Life for races 
living under the much more benign Indian climate would not 
tend to produce movements to the same extent or on such a scale. 
Has not the history of India been one of invasion rather than one 
of emigration? It is logical to assume that the original 


_ inhabitants of the Bhutanese valleys were of Indian origin, settled 
_ in the temperate and broader portions of the valleys, often nearly 


a mile wide, which occur at elevations between 7-9,000 ft. in the 
centre of the areas width. 


The difficulties presented by a high, sheer, ice-crested 


mountain range would be sufficient to turn the larger groups of 


nomadic yet predatory (for such would be their intent) Mongols, 
but it is quite conceivable how occasional, smaller groups would 
discover the few places whereat the divide was penetrable. These 
would be inclined to settle in the fertile areas about the gaps, 
since conditions would supply their annual needs apparently for 
as long as they could conjecture. The intruders, recognizing 


_ the necessity to hold what they had obtained, would perforce 


erect defensive barriers to the south of their newly acquired 
territory, and, as time went on, would extend further south 
until they had driven the locals into the foothills by the Indian 
plains. By this time they would have become sufficiently 
independent to wish to keep out any further invasion from the 
north, and would therefore erect defensive barriers at the most 


' vulnerable point of the path, below the crest of their own land— 
a point where invaders would be enfeebled by the rigours of 


_ crossing the passes. 


_ Peaceful penetration has done its work and there is now no 
longer any need for the maintenance of such\barriers, but the 
most recent system of defence, consisting of Bhutanese forts in 
two lines, one overlooking the foothills and the other just south 
of the high northern passes, is still in existence. ‘The Bhutanese ~ 
are now a distinctive race, while in the foothills is a tribe, of ever 
diminishing numbers, considered sub-original of the main area— 


the Mech. 
Eastward from the line of 91° E. the configuration of the 


Himalayan chain alters. No longer do the secondary ranges 


‘ 
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trend southward from the main divide. This itself shows signs 
of disintegration, and the secondary ranges begin to stretch from 
broken sections of it in other directions. The observable 
tendency is a swinging to the north-east and south-west, a 
changing of direction which culminates in the direct north and 
south trend of the divides of the big Assam and Burmese gorges. 
In a paper on the Sino Himalayan Flora, Kingdon Ward offers 
an ingenious explanation of the origin of this geological feature (9). 

The earliest nomads were the explorers who blazed the trail 
from the Tibetan plains down the valleys and between the spurs 
to the plains of Bengal, so that in time this path became a well- 
known route through which the impetus of a mongolian drive 
urged its constituents as in the case of “ one Sangaldip, emerging 
from the environs of Kooch, subdued the countries of Bengal 


and Behar . . . and was in his turn defeated by Piran Vasah, 
general of Afrasiab, King of Turan or Tartary ” (7) in the seventh 
century B.C. 


As water eddies through an irregular channel bearing drift 
on its surface and swirls into side ways where the drift is often 
deposited, so groups of people are to be found on this route who 
are united by the evidence of a common stock in their features, 
but who in their speech and dress differ considerably among 
themselves. 

Since the rocks—beds and mountain ranges about the two 
ends of Bhutan are quite differently aligned, immigrants into these 
areas might quite possibly come from different sources. Even the 
flora shows differences (5). ‘The ridge trending southwards, 
almost coincident with the line of 91° E. long., has very sheer sides 
on its eastern exposure sufficient to daunt prospective visitors 
from that direction, while the country on the west of it is so very 
fair that the need of settlers in it to look further east would 
scarcely arise. Herein lies the reason for the occurrence of two 
distinct elements in the population which can live in adjacent 
valleys and yet remain aloof. If one of them has come from 
Mongolia southwards via Tibet and the other has come from a 
more westerly area, say China via Szechuan or Yunnan, the two 
can obviously be fundamentally different. This is the case in . 
Bhutan concerning the people of which it has been said, “ The. 
population of Bhutan may be roughly divided into two, those 
living en the West and those living on the East of the Pele-la. 
The people of the West are for the most part of Tibetan origin 


| 
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who came into the country centuries ago. They are of the 
same original stock as the Bhuteas in Sikhim, but have developed 
in Bhutan into a magnificent race of men physically. Why there 


_ should be this marked contrast I cannot say, it may be due to the 


_ open, honest cast of face, and the women are comely, clean and | 


difference in climate, but there is no comparison between the two, 
although the Sikhim Bhutea is a strong sturdy fellow in his own 
way. The Bhutanese are fine, tall, well-developed men with an 


_ well-dressed, and excellent housekeepers and managers.” . . .(7) 


“‘ Amongst the people of the East who live beyond the Pele-la 


| the bulk of the population is not of Tibetan origin, nor do they | 


speak Tibetan. I give a few words they use, spelt phonetically, 
which seem to me different to those of Tibetan derivation. 


Gami—fire, Nut—barley, Mai—house, Tyu—milk, ak—hand, 
_ YLsoroshai—come here. Their origin is not clear, but they are 
__ allied to the people of the Assam Valley and to those living in the 
hills to the east beyond Bhutan. They are of a different type 


from those in the west, smaller in stature, the complexion is 


_ darker and features finer cut, and their dress is different ” (7)." 


Sentiment would urge the invaders to retain such of their 


| own festivals as they appreciated and the possibilities of barter 


would encourage peaceful association with any neighbour they 


_ could find. Their intelligence would doubtless be stimulated 
_ by any wonders of their neighbours’ land, and their feet be moved 
- to visit them. A source of natural fire would be such a wonder, 
_ and one occurrence of this is known in the areas of the foothills 

between Behar’s plains and the east (Bhutan) Himalayas. 
_ Another is known from Nepal, where it has become associated 
_ with the charming legend—‘“ Many aeons ago Vipasya Buddha 
- came from Vindumati Nagar and after due circumambulations 
repeated certain charms over a root of the Lotus and then threw 
_ it into the lake prophesying ‘When this Lotus shall flower 


Swayambhu shall be revealed as a flame. 


“Except for the legend connected with it, it is is insignificant | 


and could attract the attention of no one. Yet in all Oriental 
literature there is probably no clearer description of a petroleum 
spring than that which is given by seventh-century visitors to 
Nepal” (4). 


1 Further notes on one group of the latter are recorded in (3). 


’ 
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“ The early history of this remarkable country (Bhutan) is 
enveloped in great obscurity, for unfortunately, owing to fire, 
earthquake, flood, and internecine wars, its annals, which had been 
carefully recorded, were destroyed. The burning of Poonakha 
in 1832, and the widespread destruction of buildings by the 
earthquake of 1897 were particularly noticeable in this connection. 
The latter disaster is responsible for the almost total destruction 
of the library of the present Tongsa Penlop, only a few MSS., 
from which I have gathered some information, having escaped. 
Their great printing establishment of Sonagachi was burnt down 
about eighty years ago” (7). 


II 


The earliest legend known of them is that quoted on page 115. 
Nomads who live under the stars are very conscious of the seasons 
and natural phenomena, and develop a nature consciousness which 
includes appreciation and apprehension which results in festivals 
and propitiatory rites associated with the phenomena and the 
unseen influences which control them. Appreciating the effects 
of the sun, the people would bemoan its diminishing exposure 
and applaud its increase above the horizon as the days became 
shorter and commenced again to lengthen. The awakening of 
life in the spring would augment the rejoicing for the promise 
of the ensuing season, which would have as a natural corollary 
thanksgiving for the harvest linked with festival since the year’s 
labour in the fields had been brought to fruition or gathered in. 
The advent of the season of rains and their cessation synchronizing 
so closely with agricultural practice would engender further 
celebration. The terrors of darkness and the winds that howl 
during its hours, the cold intemperate fury of blizzards of snow 
and ice, and the awe of glittering and inhospitable facades with 
their seasonal variations all seem to operate at the behest of 
superhuman agencies and provoke the need for their propitiation. 
Human nature being what it is, the possessors of more sagacious 
minds among the people would come to be considered as oracles 
or prophets, and therefore intermediaries of the unseen powers. 
The oracle in every land is a living and highly popular institution. 
These would naturally accept any gifts offered to them with a 
view to secure benefits from the exercise of their prophetic, and 
therefore propitiatory, faculties. In their turn, the oracles would 
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invest their circumstance with pomp and some forms of ritual 
and ceremony, and thus acquire the opportunities for self- 
acclamation in the organizing of festivals, etc. In course of time 
an oracle would be a necessary adjunct to the personnel of a foray, 
as when Chingis Khan, before a battle, “‘ commanded his astrologers 
and magicians to declare to him which of the two armies in the 
approaching conflict should obtain the victory. Upon this they 
took a green reed, and, dividing it lengthways into two parts, they 
wrote upon one the name of their master, and upon the other 
the name of Un-Khan. They then placed them on the ground, 
at some distance from each other, and gave notice to the king 
that during the time of their pronouncing their incantations 
the two pieces of reed, through the power of their idols, would 
advance towards each other, and that the victory would fall to 
the lot of that monarch whose piece should be seen to mount upon 
the other. The whole army was assembled to be spectators of 
this ceremony, and whilst the astrologers were employed in 
reading their books of necromancy, they perceived the two pieces 
begin to move and to approach, and after some small interval of 
time, that inscribed with the name of Chingis-khan to place itself 
upon the top of its adversary. Upon witnessing this, the king 
and his band of Tartars marched with exultation to the attack 
of the army of Un-Khan, broke through its ranks and entirely 
touted it ” (10). 

_ This omen of the reeds is a very pretty piece of work and can 
be performed with guaranteed result if the winning piece is 
pared a trifle thinner and the reeds are laid on a dry placque (a 
shield) in the sun. No doubt the astrologers were aware of the 
numbers and condition of the opposing forces and the odds must 
have been obviously in favour of the tougher, hardened fighting 
men of Chingis Khan, upon whom the psychological effect of the 
winning reed would be to stimulate their zeal. Soldiers of that 
type would be much bolder if they were confident of winning. 
Thus their rites and insignia would accompany them to new 
lands, suppressing local observances here and accommodating 
them there, but always becoming more and more a feature of the 
communal life. 

Apply the same development to the practise of agriculture 
(tools and crops), metal and wood work, building, dress and 
decoration, and the development of a culture is begun which 
includes also a crude code ensuring some degree of social standard 
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by reason of the perils for offence. The terrors of life after death 
based on associations of nature’s known terrors such as ice and 
fire, and extravagant elaborations of human tortures, as well as 
the ordinarily understood pains, of inordinate indulgence, of 
thirst and hunger, abdominal pains, etc., are proffered as punish- 
ments in several Plutonic regions, residence in which can only be 
offset by living a blameless life. Since only a teacher can lead 
the life which results in progressive spiritual sojourn in regions 
not of the hellish type, the benefits of which can only be 
appreciated, incidentally, by teachers and prophets, this implies 
a very subtle reservation. Allow the influence thus obtained to 
affect the seasonal festivals and to depict the characters of the 
figurative agencies of natural.phenomena, and there begins to 
emerge something approximating the earliest Tibetan culture 
outlined. 

The Tibetan New Year was formerly celebrated when the 
grain had “ been harvested since two months, and the yak and 
sheep flesh since four to six weeks ”, and the days first show signs 
of lengthening. This is a period which has been celebrated by 
every nation of any culture. The date was altered to make it a 
spring carnival for the Buddhists analogous with the feast of 
Bacchus of Greece, and the Holi of India. The rain deities, the 
dragons of the sky, are worshipped at a time corresponding to 
the break of the rains in India. The appearance at early dawn 
of Sirios, the Dog Star, is the occasion of another water festival 
approximating the end of the rainy season. 

A feast of lights takes place when the days are shortest, and is 
associated with the native festival found in other nations at this 
season. The Mongols have their Fire and other deities. 

The old year, with all its bad luck, is despatched with rites 
of a clearly demonistic character combined with the well-known 
“ devil ” dance, now modified and incorporated with incidents in 
the history of the Buddhist church. The New Year’s eve is 
comparable with that of Scotland, but lasts almost for a month. 

“ And so they go on, feast following feast, till the end of the 
year when the pantomime and carnival commences.’ 

“Up till the seventh century Tibet was inaccessible even to 
the Chinese. The Tibetans of this prehistoric period are seen, 
from the few glimpses that we have of them in Chinese history 
about the end of the sixth century, to have been rapacious savages 
and reputed cannibals, without a written language, and followers 
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_of an animistic and devil-dancing or Shamanist religion, the Bon, 
resembling in many ways the Taoism of Chma ” (1). 


Ill 


“Leng, long ago a certain pastoral tribe dwelt in the northern 
countries of Jorza and Bargu where there were extensive plains, 
good pastures, large rivers and plenty of water. They had no 
fixed habitation and no sovereign of their own, but were 
tributary to a powerful prince to whom they paid, as yearly 
tribute, the tenth part of the increase of their cattle. 
| In the process of time the tribe multiplied so exceedingly 
that this prince, becoming apprehensive of their strength, began 
to divide them into different bodies ; settling them in different 
parts of the country and also sending drafts of some few hundred 
to quell rebellions in any of the provinces subject to him. 

At length, becoming sensible of the slavery to which he 
attempted to reduce them and seeing that nothing short of their 
final ruin was in contemplation, they adopted the measure of 
moving from the places they then inhabited and proceeded in a 
‘northerly direction across a wide desert until they felt assured 
that the distance afforded them security, when they refused any 
_ longer to pay the accustomed tribute. 

' Some time after the migration to this place they proceeded 
‘to elect for their king, one of approved integrity, great wisdom, 
‘commanding eloquence and eminent for his valour. 4 

Thus did the Tartars attain their independence and elect » 

| ‘Temujin to be their head. 
The first place in which the Tartars ‘established their 
residence in remote time, was called “ black sand ” (in contrast 
to sandy steppes) written as Kara-korum, and they surrounded 
it with a strong rampart of earth. , 
No traces of this city have been visible for many centuries, 
but in D’Anville’s map the plains of Jorza and Bargu, as well as 
‘the site of “ black sands ”’, is indicated in the vicinity of Lake 
Baikol. 
: The fame of the good and great qualities of their leader 
spread abroad, so that all the Tartars of adjacent countries placed 
‘themselves under his command. How, being ambitious of 
emerging from the deserts and wildernesses with which he was — 
‘surrounded, he trained his adherents to be warriors and so 


aes 
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rendered himself master of cities and provinces, is a story of 
further occasion. 

Temujin, who from this time when he obtained command of 
the Mongol armies must be called Chingis Khan, at length met his 
erstwhile ruler—Prince Un-Khan, who was a Christian—in the 
battle of the reeds already quoted. After the victory which 
entailed also winning Un-Khan’s kingdom, Chingis Khan espoused 
Un-Khan’s daughter and begot four sons to found the line of 
the Tartar kings. 

The strength and manifold direction of the subsequent 
conquests by Chingis Khan and his sons have affected the cultures 
of the old world to the present day. 

Of the four sons the eldest, called Juji, died during the life 
of his father, but left a son Batu, who by his conquests in Russia, 
Poland and Hungary, became the terror of Europe. The second 
son, Jagatai, held only the country of the Usbek Tartars. The 
third son, Oktai, was named by Chingis to be his successor as the 
supreme head of the dynasty—the first “kaan”’. He controlled 
the original home of the Mongols and also of the then conquered 
portions of northern China. The fourth son was called Tuli. 
He also begat four sons, one of whom, named Mangu, sent Hulagu 
his brother with an army, to conquer the countries of Persia, 
Chaldea and most of Syria. Hulagu founded the great dynasty 
of the Moghuls of Persia, but died during the pursuance of a war 
in Sechuan in China. His brother Kublai, who was with him 
at the time, assumed command of the armies there and soon after 
was chosen to be the fifth Grand Khan. This was the Grand 
Khan Kublai to whom Marco Polo gave seventeen years of 
honourable service from a.D. 127§ to 1292, and of whose 
achievements he treats in his book. 

Kublai subdued the kingdom of Southern China, annexed it 
to his own and became the first Emperor of China. One of his 
acts, which is relevant here, was the creating of a pope of the 
Lama of the Saskya monastery in Tibet, in the thirteenth 
century A.D. 

Chingis Khan appears identical with the son of a warlike 
king who arose in Tibet in the seventh century, and established 
his authority over the other bold clans of Central Tibet. The 
son, Sron Tsan Gampo, harassed the western borders of China so 
that the Emperor, T’aitsung of the Tang dynasty, was glad to 
come to terms with him and gave him as bride, in a.p. 641, the 
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Princess Wench’eng of the Imperial house. This princess was a 


_ Buddhist, and through her interest Buddhism was first introduced 
into Tibet. The new belief lapsed after his death in the middle 
_ of the seventh century until one of his descendants sent to India 
' for a Buddhist priest to establish again the order in Tibet. The 
result of this\introduction was not so much Buddhism, but a 
- Tantrik form of which is called Lamaism. ‘The teacher was a 
_ native of Udyan Urgyan, north-west of Kashmir, a region 
_ famed for the proficiency of its priests in sorcery, exorcism and 
_ magic. “ On his arrival in a.p. 747 he vanquished all the chief 
_ devils of the land, sparing most of them on their consenting to 
_ become defenders of his religion while he on his part guaranteed 
_ that in return for such services they would be duly worshipped 
and fed” (1). The guru who came was called Ugyan—a 
_ corruption or local tonguing of his town name (cf. the modern 
_ Mame common in the country Ugyen in Sir Ugyen Wan Chuk, 
_ K.C.LE., late Maharaja of Bhutan, and Raja Ugyen Dorjie, his 
_ Prime Minister, also deceased)—and “ his most powerful weapons 
_ in warring with the demons were the Vajra (Tibetan—dor-je), 


symbolic of the thunderbolt of India (Jupiter), or spells from the 


_ Mahayana gospels” (1). From this it is seen that such books 
as The Land of the Thunderbolt accept without question as a 
_ typically Tibetan emblem one which is Indian perhaps, but 
_ certainly not Tibetan or Chinese in original association. 


As logical a symbol is the swastika, the mystic fly foot cross 


_ of the Bon religion. “ It is one of the most widely diffused of 
_ archaic symbols, having been found at Troy and among ancient 
_ Teutonic nationsastheemblemofThor. . . . It is especially 
_ associated with the divinity of Fire as representing the two cross 
__ pieces of wood which, by friction, produces fire” (1). In adopting 
_ thisemblem the Bon have turned the ends in the reverse direction. 


The range of wall paintings and images in temples throughout 


| Bhutan contain an interesting medley of portraits with Aryan and 
_ Mongol features sometimes combined or associated with Bon, 
_ Tantrik, Vedic and purely Buddhist symbols as well as forms of © 
_ pure Chinese mural decoration often framed in cross and key 


patterns based on theswastika, or bands of colours (the significance 
of which is considered further on). The guru proceeded to 


| Tibet by way of Kamrup (Gauhati) in north-east Bengal, near 


which town is Hajo hill 26° 11’ 18” north and 91° 47’ 26” east, 
a place of natural fire (6) and traversed one of the eastern valleys 


| 
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of Bhutan to get to his destination. Places where he halted in 
this passage, and gave manifestations of his powers, have had 
shrines built about them and are still revered. The shape of 
these shrines again are based on the stupas or topes (Caitya) of 
northern India which, in original form, are a simple and massive 
hemisphere (the name Caitya—garbba—means “ womb”) of 
masonry crowned with a square capital and surmounted by an 
umbrella, the\symbol of royalty in almost every continent. The 
capitals have gften eyes painted on them like the sacred eyes met 
with in ancient Greek, Roman and Egyptian vases, etc. (believed 
to be connected with sun worship) and are surmounted by a series 
of thirteen tapering steps typical of the thirteen heavens of the 
Buddhists, being finally capped by an emblem which may be a 
crescent moon, a flame leaping from a ball ora lotus flower. Some 
of the “ chortens ” are like those of Japan in that they are 
composed of five shapes symbolic of the elements into which the 
body is resolved at death, a cube—the earth, a sphere—water, 
a cone—fire, a crescent—the inverted vault of the sky, and a 
tapering grenade—ether. 


IV 


Although oracles often fail to recognize the limitations of 
their power over nature they must realize that their work is based 
on chance, so they safeguard it by calling it luck and issue charms 
to reduce the odds as it were. The explanation or legend of 
earth movements was based on vague memories handed down for 
countless generations (and distorted in the passage of time) of 
primaeval lizard-like creatures emerging from their wallows or 
lying up in cliff caverns. Herein lies a basis for the traditional 
dragon, linked with softer-skinned snakes of less harsh climes. 
These malignant creatures needed propitiation of some sort. 
The lakes of Tibet, although many, are decreasing still in size 
(Naga worship still holds in India), while the only known creature 
comparable to the dragon is found in Komono. 

Nomads of the steppes whereon wild asses graze would hold 
their beasts of transport in high esteem (the gypsy still calls his 
son “ little horse”). As the “long horse” of China, where it is 
symbolic for grandeur, has been adopted into Tibetan mythology, 
albeit in quite a different spirit, so that it has become the lucky 
“wind horse” which carries prayers from the prayer flags away to 
Nirvanah for the benefit (or luck) of the erector (so ably set out 
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: by Waddell (1), page 412), so it is as possible for the gradual 
| association of saurian and equine memories to have originated the 
dragon. 


In conjunction with the dragon another mythical creature 


called the Garuda is formulated to offset its malignancies, and 


these two are almost invariably associated one to counteract the 
other. This may be seen on buildings where Garudas are placed 
on the corners to nullify the effects of dragons placed elsewhere on 


_ the walls. ‘“ Anyone who like myself (Waddell) has seen the 
' Garuda (namely the Adjutant or Stork) devouring snakes must 
_ realize why the Indians fixed upon such a homely simile to 
represent their myth ” (1, p. 396). This can be seen as frequently 
_ on so-called Tibetan teapots, but here again Indian influence 


creeps in, bringing on occasion the elephant in place of the Garuda. _ 
This creature is invested by the Chinese with properties for the 


_ different parts of its body, and the Lamas seem to have adopted 


this idea. | 

From the fact that it is the feathers of the peacock, an 
emblem of nobility in China and India, which are placed in 
vessels on altars and incorporated about mirrors and fans, it is now 
suggested that the outstanding glories of this bird would lend 
themselves better to emblification. In any case the influence is 
foreign to Tibet although pheasants with almost as gay colouring 
abound in adjacent forests (cf. the Garuda on Siamese Air Mail 
stamps). 

The use of colours in paintings is based upon a group of 
colours used: collectively, and often in a definite order of 
association. ‘They are white, red, yellow, green and blue. Their 
origin, in the case of red and yellow, may be ferrugineous earths, 


or derived from the juice of Bixa orellana, Artocarpus tntegrifolta, 


both Indian plants, the stamens of the saffron crocus or the madder 
plant ; blue dyes are obtainable from a species of Indigofera (the 
Indigo plant), Indian and Chinese, white from a porcelain clay. 


- Purple, another commonly used colour, is known to be obtained 


from the fruits of temperate hill brambles and also from those of © 
Phytolacca acinosa plants of which have been seen growing near 
the weaving sheds in Bhutan, having grown from the seed of 
crushed and discarded fruits. 

Three colours are considered to be the spectrum colours of 
the rainbow-—red, yellow and blue, another three are white for 


gods, red for goblins, and black for devils. Four are sometimes 
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associated with the cardinal points as mythical colours—north 
yellow, south green, east white, and west red, or in the case of 
white, yellow, green and red also associated with the furies and 
consorts of demons. Five are variously grouped—associated with 
the five celestial buddhas in order of precedence, white for those of 
space, blue for those of the air, golden-yellow for the earthly ones, 
red for those of light, and green for those of the water. These 
colours are also associated in the same definite allocation to the 
syllables of sacred phrases. Astrologers are said to associate them 
as follows—wood green, fire red, earth yellow, iron white, water 
blue. 

The main buildings of Bhutan are of the Tibetan square, 
quadrangle block type with tall tapering walls above which the 
low-angled, almost flat roofs are poised on huge rafters, the actual 
roofing consisting of several layers of split pine, which is naturally 
grooved in the splitting, held down by tie-poles which are held in 
position by many stones. The walls are made of mud and stones 
packed down between moulding planks and, varying in thickness, 
are broadest based to get the greatest height. This is perhaps a 
development of the mud wall raised by Mongols around their 
camps of skin tents, partly for wind-break and, surmounted by 
thorns, to keep out unwanted animals or bipeds. ‘The proportion 
of height and width of wall and taper seems to be remarkably 
constant. The walls are whitewashed with a broad band of 
maroon colour, which is again of constant proportion and position 
to the eaves, ornamented with occasional large circular discs in 
while or gold, and, of course, a Garuda is often fixed on the 
corners. Panelling, such as is to be seen in similar positions and 
in comparable proportion on Chinese temples, was not noticed. 
The ends of beams may be worked by dicing and painting either in 
plain colour or symbolic design into a continuous and attractive 
frieze. The smaller houses are made with more vertical walls 
of a wooden framework filled in with clay and whitened. Windows, 
in both cases, are unglazed but fitted with sliding wooden 
shutters, the tops of the frames being cut to a triple arch compar- 
able to Saracenic design, and in the case of the large buildings 
built out from the walls as to permit of control of their base in 
times of assault. Sanitary arrangements are facilitated by such 
structures, one emplacement having holes in the floor of the 
window and disposal being at the mercy of the elements or by 
dogs and pigs which haunted the spot. 
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Groves of trees, usually Cypress (Cupressus funebris) favoured 
for their aromatic wood, are often planted near the larger 
buildings. In Indian Buddhist writings the name Sangharama 
(the resting place of the clergy) is more applicable to a grove of 
trees than a monastery to which it is applied, and this planting 
together with the reverence for several very ancient specimens of _ 
cypress about the country is another link with the Indian 
Buddhists, although the plant is Chinese. Lines of willows are 
sometimes planted on moist banks near the main buildings and 
also occasional groups of poplars by a monastery, but the forests 
are naturally regenerated, and the felling of big trees is controlled 
by the chief officials, who cut according to requirements for 
buildings and bridges, etc. ‘The main crops of the fields are maize 
and rice on elevations below six thousand feet ; wheat and buck- 
wheat on elevations from six to ten thousand feet, with patches 
of cucumbers, potatoes, eleusine for spirit making, turnips and 
egg plants. In hardly any case is the plant indigenous, and its 
origin and introduction is wrapt in the darkness of ages. Buck- 
wheat has the best claim to be indigenous (2). 

The cultivation of rice, with the science of water control, 
which necessitates the bringing of water from side streams along 
the hillsides to the fields, often crossing the valley on the way (in 
one case its conduit was incorporated in a bridge), and the high 
standard of cultivation that a terraced hillside implies with its 
working of the soil, making of “ bunds”, levelling of terrace 
floors, flooding and withholding water as required as well as the 
handling of a crop requiring very special treatment, even though 
the total acreage is tremendous, in the various countries where it 
is grown, indicates an influence as ancient as it is successful. One 
' which was certainly never brought from the Tibetan steppes and 
yet was used before the Indian influence, as it is understood, 
_ came into play. Or may it be that the influence was aboriginal 
Indian, while Tibet was more dominated by the increased waters 
which its still shrinking lakes indicate? . . . or as early 
Chinese. 

V 


So the Bhutanese appear as an amalgam of two or three races : 
broad-faced and stocky in stature, long-faced and tall, or of small 
build with oval heads, wearing kilted ‘Tibetan (?) dresses woven of 
several grades of fibre from indigenous (?) plants, or wool, 
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ornamented with coloured threads woven and applied in 
embroidery of various colours in definite association and in patterns 
not as yet allocated, living in houses which are of a steppe-country 
type decorated after an apparently Chinese fashion, practising a 
religion which is a blend of Tibetan, Chinese and Indian influence, | 
protecting their land in a way that implies attack from both India 
and Tibet, and sitting amid fields of crops common to vast areas 
outside of their own continent. The Bhttanese trade more 
extensively with Tibet than India, and hold themselves to a 
considerable extent aloof from both in politics and religion. 

Their system of administration is successful in that there is 
no particular discontent among the people, and, now that warring 
between the governors of the different valleys has ceased, should 
make for prosperity in spite of the fact that twenty years ago 
there were no European timepieces in the land, shops and money- 
lenders practically non-existent, and for that reason few monetary 
tokens circulating. They have a culture and social standard that 
conforms to the best tradition without the influence of any religion 
except their form of Buddhism. The latter, it is true, may seem 
to make a drain upon the country’s men, material, labour and food, 
yet is still an incentive to progressive work and simple pleasure. 
It is doubtful, however, if they cam continue thus. Their 
neighbours, anxious to enable them to meet the world, are 
educating the young men in a new school; and a new tradition 
and a much more complex one is being imbibed. Foreign 
clothes in non-bhutanese weave, design and colour are appreciated 
for their novelty and their use spreads. (Modern hairdressing 
can put a permanent wave in Mongol hair with the loss of so much 
national character.) 

New connections mean new ideas, and with the introduction 
of commercial ways of thought and mayhap proselytizing by a 
religion whose professors seem to have varying standards among 
themselves, is it to be wondered at that the descendants of the 
oracles curse and condemn the encroachments upon their creed 
(which has for so long kept them happily sustained) by such things 
as covetousness of foreign clothes and habits, and the amelioration 
(stc) of their arts and crafts by aniline dyes, magazine pictures 
and mass-produced earthen, enamel and iron ware of no historic 
tradition except the royal colour of the building where they are 
sold, arts, which have developed to a standard that is both good 
and high because it is based on a tradition of craftsmanship. 
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They do find solace in the “ turn of the Wheel ”, but can 
__ they be expected to trace a connective thread in a kaleidoscope? 


R. E. Cooper. 


Edinburgh. 
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THE CHURCH OF CHRIST AND THE 
OLD TESTAMENT- 


Nor for the first time in her stormy history the Church of Christ 
is asked: What hast thou to do with the Old Testament, the 
book of the Jews ? Would it not be better and more appropriate 
to remove that book of a small people in a remote corner of 
Anterior Asia from our Bible? Already in the first centuries 
of our age Marcion and his disciples had not only summoned 
the Church to abandon the-O.T., but Marcion himself had 
offered to the Church a New Testament purified from all 
elements relating to the Old. And the youngest admirer of 
Marcion, the late Professor Adolf Harnack of . sa declared 
himself to be at one with Marcion. 

What is objected to in the first part of our Bible to-day, is 
not a thing dating only from modern times. The difference 
between now and the past is that, in our days, the rejection of 
the O.T. is in the main based on racial grounds. In the preamble 
to his translation of the Bible Martin Luther says that some people 
disdain the O.T., with the assertion that it speaks solely of 
things and histories of the past and concerning only the Jewish 
people. Likewise Calvin was forced, in the second part of his 
Institutio Religionis christianae, to refute the saying of some 
fanatics, that the O.T. is not a book for Christians. The powerful 
influence of Schleiermacher on the theology of all Protestant 
lands with his incapacity of grasping the significance of the 
O.T. became decisive for many generations of theologians in 
Germany and abroad by the commonly admitted assumption of 
having in the O.T. not God’s revelation but the record of 
the Jewish religion. The slogan of Alfred Rosenberg, author 
of the widespread book Der Mythus des 20. Fahrhunderts—The 
O.T. must be replaced by Nordic sagas and histories, has been 
received by numberless men and women and is the watchword 
of the so-called German Faith Movement. 

Therefore the Church has no choice but to strive for a new 
and more distinct light on the significance of the O.T. for our 
Christian religion, provided she is really and firmly convinced 
that in the O.T. we possess not a Jewish book but the Word of 
God speaking with absolute authority. The battle we have 
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to fight in Germany in our days is not the exclusive matter of 
the Churches in that country. It concerns all Churches, 
because the whole Christian community is threatened by the 
same danger. 


I 


Eighty years ago the pastor, Dr. Hermann Friedrich 
Kohlbriigge at Elberfeld wrote his booklet, Wozu das Alte 
Testament ?—an old book but filled with actuality for our own 
situation. Here he says that it is by no means an indifferent 
matter how we estimate the O.T.; on the contrary it is a 
question of the greatest consequence for time and eternity, for 
the individual believer as for the whole Church. 

Because we are facing the dilemma: a Jewish book or the 
Word of God which demands obedience and respect, we have 
to do more than put forward the easy proof that in the O.T. 
are indeed contained many contributions that are acceptable 
or even precious for the Christian, or that we meet here a genuine 
and deep piety, which is not denied even by determined antagon- 
ists of our Book. I remind myself of the Anglo-German, 
Houston Stuart Chamberlain, in his famous Grundlagen des 
20. fabrhunderts, to whom nearly all racial and national opponents 
_ of Biblical religion like to refer. There would be little gained 
_ by giving a perhaps plausible apology for this or that psalm or 
some chapters in the prophets, if at the same time we agree to 
the principal modern dogma, that the Church must and could 
live without the O.T. This teaching is inconsistent with the 
very essence of the Christian religion. Therefore we deem it 
unnecessary to mention the high significance of the O.T. for 
the culture of the Christian nations, which is a matter beyond 

doubt. It is not as a supporter of culture the Church has always 
' clung to her sacred Book. Even so we do not want to praise 

the wonderful beauty and power of its language or to declare 
that we are delighted with so many pages that are equal to the 
noblest creations of world literature. Not for nothing has. 
Luther emphasized even the force of the language of the Hebrew 
Bible, the more he mastered the genius of its language. It 
_might be that we should happily succeed in commending the 
Bible as a piece of literature. But what should we gain by doing 
so? The question for life and death of the Church would 
remain untouched, notwithstanding all our panegyrics: What 
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is the O.T. for? As soon as we put this final question, we 
cannot longer feel inclined to the conventional well-meant but 
inefficient recommendations of the O.T. on account of its historic 
or aesthetic or cultural value. 

Therefore it does not matter to us that, with little trouble, 
we can gather many. favourable opinions upon the O.T. from 
its adversaries. Not that we are looking down on such judgments. 
For among the adversaries one meets men who possess a real 
knowledge of the O.T., far away from a superficial dilettantism. 
But even these most friendly sayings do not touch the matter 
which is all-important to the Church. That may be made plain 
by two especially impressive examples, by the utterances of two 
scholars, who in the rejection of the O.T. were taking up a 
leading position. 

First Friedrich Nietzsche, the famous philosopher at Basle, 
whose thoughts we encounter everywhere in the nationalistic 
movement. In his much read book Fenseits von Gut und Bise he 
declares: “Im jiidischen Alten Testament, dem Buch von der 
gottlichen Gerechtigkeit, gibt es Menschen und Dinge und 
Reden in so grossem Stil, dass-das griechische und indische 
Schrifttum ihm nichts an die Seite zu stellen hat. Man steht 
mit Schrecken und Ehrfurcht vor diesen ungeheuren Uber- 
bleibseln dessen, was der Mensch einstmals war.” “ Der 
Geschmack am Alten Testament ist ein Priifstein in Hinsicht 
auf Gross und Klein.” 

In the second place take a word of Paul de Lagarde, the 
passionate champion of the national aims of the nineteenth 
century and highly revered by all adherents of the racial ideals : 
“Die grossen Erwerbungen des frommen Gemiits, die in den 
Worten heilig, gerecht, demiitig und ahnlichen ihren Ausdruck 
gefunden haben; die Einsicht, dass die Gott suchenden Men- 
schen in einem Gottesdieftst sich vereinigen miissen; dieser 
Gottesdienst selbst, der die Anbetenden auf die Grenze zwischen 
Zeit und Ewigkeit stellt, der sie zu Fremdlingen macht auf 
dieser Erde und zu Genossen eines in dunkeln Todeswolken 
verhiillten Lebens; das Bewusstsein, dass jeder Augenblick 
menschlichen Daseins unter dem Einfluss géttlichen Willens 
stehen soll : das ist es, worin die Bedeutung des Alten Testaments 
gelegen hat und noch liegt.” 

Though these observations are conclusive and striking, yet 
they do not touch the essential question. Nietzsche was speaking 
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as an aesthetic enchanted by human greatness; Lagarde as a 


philosopher of religion. But both are at a loss for an answer 


to our inquiry for the significance of the O.T. for the Church of 


Christ, to the question why even the Church cannot give over 


the O.T. without giving over herself. If the Church has to say 


_ ‘ nothing more than that Mr. X. and Mr. Y. have uttered kind 


_ words on our book, or that the O.T. is of the highest importance 


for history and culture or that it brings about strong religious 
impulses, she has to await sure defeat in the present situation. 
Only so long as the Church will be able to confess, Here is my 
Bible, will she hear in this book the voice and revelation of the 
living God. That is the fatal Either-Or, either a book of 


| Jewish history or God’s revelation ; either a picture gallery of 


religious heroes or the witness of God Himself. ‘To-day, as in 


the past, everything depends on this Either-Or. 


In order to, get a clear decision we must remember the 


motives which have induced the fold of Jesus to accept the O.T. 
as the Holy Writ of the Church. To begin with the thing lying 


nearest at hand we have to refer to the circumstance that the 
O.T. was the Bible of the Lord and His disciples, accompanying 
Him from His childhood to the cross as the word of consolation, 
strengthening, exhortation, as the armoury against the devil, 
as the light to see the ways the Father had prepared for Him. 
“That the Scripture be fulfilled ”, how often this consideration 
has helped Him to break through all hindrances! The tie 
uniting Jesus with the O.T. can in no way be loosened. “ For 
had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me; for he 
wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall ye 
believe my words?” Jesus was at home in His Bible, not only 
in this respect, that He got the external form of His discourses, 
the mode of expression out of it, but it was to Him the living, 
ever present Word of His Father in heaven. In His eyes His 
message was by no means the simple sequel of the message of © 
Moses in the sense that it superseded the message that went 


_ before, but He received His message from the O.T. along with | 


the witness, “‘ This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 
To Him the God of the Scriptures was not the mere summary 


of the different religious ideas of the Jews, but the one and 


eternal God, His heavenly Father. And the history of Israel 


_ was to Him not the history of a people as other peoples but the 


history of a divine work with this people to whom God was 
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pleased to unveil Himself. Jesus did not feel a strange spirit 
as often he opened the Bible, but the same spirit the Father had 
bestowed upon Him, to obey which was the purport of His life. 
In place of a long discussion we may simply refer to the fact that 
He called Himself the Christ, which means that Jesus has 
affirmed the whole message of the O.T. and applied it to His 
person as its fulfilment. By calling Himself the Messiah He 
acknowledged the O.T. as the revelation of God, “ who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers 
by the prophets and in the last days unto us by His Son.” 


II 


In like manner with the Lord the apostles heard and respected 
the O.T. as God’s Word which they treated with unlimited 
authority and not as a merely devgtional book, let alone as only 
Jewish history. All difficult questions on the doctrine and the 
order of the growing Church were answered by the light they 
got from the Scriptures. According to the nationalistic spokes- 
men St. Paul is said to have ruined the Church by pressing upon 
her the O.T. But there is no difference between St. Paul, St. 
John, St. Peter. All these teachers of the first age of Christianity 
learnt their message from the Law and the Prophets and appealed 
to the O.T. as often as they announced the glorious works of 
God; and this they did not only among the Jews but also 
among the Gentiles. When St. Paul led the Greek at Corinth 
to the cross and to the open sepulchre of Easter morning, the 
Scriptures were to him and to the Church the guides and the 
interpreters of the secrets of salvation: Christ died for our sins, 
Christ rose the third day, and he adds accentuating: according 
to the Scriptures! St. Peter and St. James in their epistles to 
former Jews cannot but rely on their inherited Bible in the same 
way as St. Paul in his writings to the Gentiles in the implicit 
certainty that their message was the truth of God. The “ It is 
written ”, which for Jesus was the firm foundation of His teaching 
and acting, remained also for the Church the rock that baffled 
all counter-arguments of human reason. The people at Berea 
(Acts xvii) did not agree to the word of the apostles because of 
their apostolic dignity, but they examined what they had learned, 
if it was in correspondence with the Scriptures. Out of the Law 
and the Prophets St. Paul proved to the Jews in Rome from the 
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morning till evening, that Jesus is the King of Israel, just as the 
Lord Himself had given testimony of His cross and resurrection 
to the disciples of Emmaus by quoting their Bible. 

Therefore the loud demand of to-day to produce a N.T. 
purified from the thoughts and notions of the O.T., is an impos- 
sibility. It would signify to sever the root from which the N.T. 
has grown, with the consequence that the rooted-out second - 
part of the Bible must quickly wither away. Beside some moral 
precepts and religious platitudes not much would be left. In 
a purified Bible there would be no place, beyond their name, for 
the vigorous personalities of St. Peter, St. James, St. John, not 
to speak of St. Paul. Jesus Himself would become a creation of 
the imagination, moulded according to the wishes of the modern 
racial idealism, which did not even shrink back from the desperate 
resolution of developing the Son of David into a blonde Aryan. 


Take for example the above-mentioned book of H. St. Chamber- 


lain. What did Jesus? Chamberlain answers: He asked a 
heroic turning of the will; in Him man becomes conscious of 
himself as a free being, as contrasted with his material existence. 
_ The Saviour of sinners has here put on His shoulders the mantle 
of a philosopher, a very thin one. Such a misinterpretation of 
_ Jesus is pushed to extremities by many modernists. In Rosenberg 
_ for example, not to mention others, we read : “‘ Jesus, der gewal- 
tige Prediger, der Ziirnende im Tempel, der Mann, der mitriss 
und dem sic alle folgten—nicht das Opferlamm der jiidischen 
Prophetie, nicht der Gekreuzigte ist heute das bildende Ideal, 
das uns aus dem Evangelium hervorleuchtet.” Plainly put, 
what in the N.T. can still be accepted must diminish more and 
_ more till we come to the statement of the Count of Reventlow : 
“Ich vertrete die Ansicht, dass Jesus einige unbedingt grund- 
legende Ausspriiche getan hat.” As soon as we loosen the 
brackets uniting the two parts of our Bible, as soon as we refuse, 
like the apostles, to see in the O.T. the dawn of the day, which 
in the N.T. has reached its meridian, it is evident that also the 
N.T. must crumble to pieces, at the most it becomes an incom- — 
_ prehensible fragment of human vitality. Both parts of the Bible 
cannot be held unless they are held together. 

But the most considerable thing for us is not to ascertain 
_ the fact that the rejection of the O.T. as the binding Word of 
_ God produces a spiritual starvation. More reasonable and 
_ useful will be the acknowledgment of our own faults in the way 
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of dealing with the O.T. We have read it with the best intention 
but with want of judgment in the sense that we have in it a 
collection of types of piety. Especially at school we were 
endeavouring to bring the devoutness and moral valour of the 
Biblical heroes to the foreground, thereby forgetting that the 
O.T. relates a history not of ideal but of real people with all their 
sins, and a history of God’s deeds, Who in it gave real expression 
to His thoughts towards sinful men. To decide whether Abraham 
or Moses or David was agreeable to God is not our business, 
without counting that our opinion is quite unimportant. For 
our God has the freedom of using in His service the instruments 
He chooses, and of laying them aside at His time and at His hour. 
The thinking and acting of men will surely interest us, yet the 
will and work of God is alone conclusive. To this point our 
theology and preaching have paid too little attention. Now God 
has pleased to raise the adversaries of the O.T., who feel a pleasure 
in bringing to light the faults and offences of a Jacob, a David 
and all the others, in order to strengthen the faith of the believers 
through the knowledge that our Bible is not a book for praising 
human virtues and that it does not belong to its task to represent 
sinful men as spotless saints. The opposition to the O.T. 
recalls the reality of life to our mind. 

That there are no incidents in the Bible offensive to human 
feeling is not at all the meaning of the Church. Perhaps Chris- 
tians will be pained by such cases of stumbling still more deeply 
than the unbelieving world, and nobody will pretend that the 
witness of Moses and the prophets is a flattering one. On 
the contrary the ways of God with His chosen people in judgment 
and grace are very shocking to all human thinking. The marvel 
of the Book is not the circumstance that it is congenial to the 
German or Semitic blood. Who have revolted more passionately 
against the words of the prophets than the Jews? For good 
reasons the O.T. has been called the most antisemitic book of 
the world. But that is the marvel, that this Word in its human 
form is speaking to us with divine authority, reducing us to 
silence. Thankfully we use the help the critical and historical 
research of the contemporary history and its background can 
afford to our understanding. But after having settled such 
problems we have to begin with our essential work, viz. to learn 
as Jesus and the apostles did, what God here and now will teach 
us. We do not contemn the earthen vessel, but the treasure it 
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contains is the chief matter. Moreover, the final point is not to 
know what the psalmist or prophet himself understood and 
thought in this or that assertion, but it is of the greatest conse- 
quence for us to learn why God has caused these words to be 
written. Most probably not one of the Biblical authors has fully 
understood what he had to speak. What e.g. Isaiah was thinking 
of in the memorable fifty-third chapter of his book, of himself or 
of another or of his people, did not matter to Philip the evangelist 
when he announced the good tidings to the eunuch of Ethiopia. 
Without much ado he attested to his disciple what God has 
revealed in that chapter to all mankind: “ Philip opened his 
mouth and preached unto him Jesus.” 


Ill 


Provided that we honour the O.T. as God’s revelation, we 
are saved from the danger of being scandalized by the difficulties 
and stumbling-bocks contained in it, and we bear in mind that 
God is appealing in this book to people of the most different 
kinds. The same word that to-day is still an enigma to me can 
to-morrow come to have a wonderful clearness. The same 
history that displeases the one may become a light on dark 
‘ways to another. God distributes from the riches of the Scrip- 
tures to everyone He is in need of in His situation. In Bible 
reading we may in particular not forget the old rule: to observe 
not only the isolated facts but to turn our attention to the whole. 
Christ must stand before our eyes as the meaning and the object 
of the whole O.T., albeit, as Luther said, “ a babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes”, then the O.T. is no longer a sealed book 
for us but God’s clear witness of His covenant of grace. We 
have only to avoid the common blunder of confounding the 
Israel of the prophets and of the apostles with the petrified and 
degenerated Jewry that crucified the Messiah and has made the 

Jewish race hated all over the world. The heiress of the promises _ 
is not the Synagogue, the woman with blindfolded eyes and 
broken stick on the paintings of the Middle Ages, but the 
Ecclesia, the Church of Jesus Christ, the spiritual seed of Abraham 
gathered from all people. The Church cannot let go her hold 
of the O.T. but on condition of losing also hold of her eternal 
Head and of all the saints in the present and in the past. If our 
message is not able to interpret Moses and the Prophets as God’s 
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message to His Church, we must not be astonished if the world 
regards our whole preaching as untrustworthy. 

To neglect the O.T. makes the Church defenceless against 
the ever-threatening danger that to-day, as in the age of deism 
and rationalism a hundred years ago, the living and acting God 
will be superseded by a cosmic God, Who so to speak as a watch- 
maker after having made the colossal mechanism of the world 
let it go according to its inherent laws, but Whom nobody will 
pay heed to. The O.T. has been entrusted to us to keep awake 
the knowledge of God the Supreme Lord of all things, Who is 
not a mere neutral being, the summum bonum, the ultima causa 
rerum or something else. There in the beginning of history 
are not elves nor nymphs dancing their dances, but God is 
speaking His almighty word and it happens as He commands. 
Not a philosophy on the primal cause is there announced, it is 
rather from the beginning until the end the living God Who in 
the Law and in the Gospel carries out His will. 

Before His face there is also no place for that popular senti- 
mental religiousness which thinks of God as a harmless being, 
that kindly smiles on the weak points of His creatures and with 
wise providence arranges all things according to our will. This 
widespread sentimentality is a sworn enemy of the Christian 
faith that it poisons by its untruthfulness. The Church of 
Christ does not know such a being but is preaching the Holy One, 
before whose eyes the sinner must tremble and whose ways are 
in the hidden depth, Who humbles and exalts the nations. By 
means of the O.T. the Church has succeeded in continuing the 
message of the holy and righteous love of God and in keeping off 
her threshold the idol of the jovial Grandfather. 

Relentlessly the O.T. resists all efforts to obliterate the 
frontier between God and man and to build from the side of man 
a bridge across the abyss separating time from eternity. God 
is in heaven and you are on earth! So the Bible speaks from 
its first page to its last. The modern religiousness in art and 
poetry especially in all groups of the nationalistic view of life 
likes to adore a God Who in the way of mysticism is said to be 
found in the depths of human soul. Not by haphazard has 
Alfred Rosenberg praised the pantheistic utterances of the old | 
mystics as the innate expression of the Nordic soul. This 
pantheistic piety must according to its nature revolt against the 


God of the Bible Who reveals Himself to us only from above as 


aw 
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one with Whom we can be in touch only under the condition that 
He enters into fellowship with us. Neither the bloodless idols of 
human reason nor the glowing creations of human imagination 
and longing can hold the field in the Christian Church, because 
the O.T. as a cherub with the flaming sword has mounted guard 
at the Church’s very door. 


IV 


| The significance of the O.T. for the, Church has very often 
been seen in this, that O.T. and N.T. are distinguished as law and 
gospel, promise and fulfilment, book of the hope and book of the 
faith. All these distinctions express a great truth, but they do 
‘not get to the very bottom of the matter. Gospel is also con- 
tained in the O.T. as already Jesus and the first Christians and 
later on the Reformers read it as Gospel. Luther called the 
Genesis a nearly evangelical book and was convinced that it 
teaches justification by faith, not by works. And in the 
N.T. the Law of God is maintained with the same earnestness 
as in the prophets of Israel. Even the favourite classification as 
promise and fulfilment does not suffice for the characterizing of 
the difference between the two parts of the Scriptures, because 
the N.T. is also a book of promise and hope. 
| The obedience of the Church to the O.T. rests on the fact 
that the same God speaks in both parts of the Bible, that the same 
Spirit becomes manifest and that Jesus Christ, the Word made 
flesh, is the heart of the whole revelation. By bringing sin to 
light the Law puts the insuperable barrier to all human ways of 
salvation and deprives us of all hope beside the promised remission 
and the prospect of glory in the fulness of theages. In the Church 
of the old and the new covenant we meet the same attitude of 
faith and hope upon God’s intervention in our hopeless situation. 
When Christ began to gather His Church below the cross she 
brought with her her Bible to Calvary and read the prophetic 
witness of Christ in the light of the cross. Therefore she could 
understand her book. The scholars could not make much of 
the O.T., because they read it in the light of Babel and Egypt 
_ and of the current philosophy. But the little flock of Christ had 
stayed at Golgotha and for that reason had kept the ability of 
seeing the Christ of God proceeding with growing clearness 
through the pages of the O.T. 
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Neither Theology nor the Church can do without the O.T., 
which warns theologians against becoming absorbed in fruitless 
speculations and calls the believers to sing the psalm of hope 
and gratitude for God’s faithfulness. The Church without 
the O.T. would appear as a torn-off piece of a sonata of which 
the subject is not known. Certainly the O.T. is unfinished and 
God has not spoken in it His last word. But in its undeveloped 
state it is so in its place and indispensable as the still unfinished 
work of art before the eye of the artist previous to his beginning 
the completion of what his genius had seen. The O.T. reports 
past things. But the ear opened by the Holy Ghost hears the 
witness of things that never grow obsolete, the witness of the 
Church of the Saints that was and is and will be for ever. In 
spite of the pride of men who are hardened against the Old 
Testament message of God’s day of judgment and of His over- 
flowing grace, above the Old as above the New Testament is 
written the pledged word of the Almighty: “ The Word of the 
Lord endureth for ever.” 

W. Kotruaus. 
Vlotho, Germany. 


BACK TO THE REFORMED THEOLOGY 


Amip the kaleidoscopic changes in thought and belief in the 
modern religious world there has been no more remarkable 
movement than the recrudescence of the Reformed Theology 
of which every observer is so deeply cognizant. From all sides 
there comes evidence of a deepening and widening adhesion to 
the robust and logical belief in the divine supremacy and the 
authority of the records of revelation. Of course, no movement 
in the realms of faith ever originated with dramatic suddenness. 
The faiths of the world never sprung into being, Athene-like, 
fully grown and fully armed. Nor is the modern interest in the 
Calvinistic doctrines any exception ; rather does it reach back 
by a long line of loyalty that bridges the centuries to the theo- 
logical genius of the great divine of Geneva and the halcyon days 
of the Reformation when Lutheran and Reformed divines sought, 
from their varying intellectual standpoints, to state in logical 
form the grounds of their common revolt against the hard 
ecclesiasticism of Rome and their return to the Christ of the 
Scriptures. There were giants in those days in the Protestant 
camp. But even in the hearts of the lesser men who followed 
them there glowed the loyalty of deep conviction in the Genevan 
attitude towards God and man. Later on, when the currents 
of time bore the Church into the secularist twentieth century 
and the light of scientific and literary scholarship was brought 
to bear upon the faith, together with the radiance of a quickened 
religious experience, the germs of the Reformed faith manifested 
_ anew their perennial vitality. The remarkable volume of belief 
_ represented at the International Congresses only served to reveal 
the unsuspected strength in the number of those who adhered 
to the Reformed Confessions, and undoubtedly new popu- 
| larity has been given to our advocacy of the Calvinistic 
setting of the faith by the keen and luminous expositions 
of Dr. Karl Barth. Hence we feel ourselves called upon to 
account for this recrudescence of belief in our beloved and 
revered Reformed faith in these days of scientific unbelief and 
rampant secularism. 
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Now, it may be confidently affirmed that the whole trend of 


modern intellectualism adds strong support to the fundamental 
bases of our Reformed Theology. 

In the realm of science no theory of fortuitousness stands 
the slightest chance of gaining a hearing amongst the foremost 
scientists. Our leaders have made common cause in shattering 
any remnants of the old Democritan theory, which attributed 
the origin of an ordered universe to the chance collision and 
adherence of falling atoms. And, even if the first phase of the 
evolutionary hypothesis seemed to afford support for such 
thoroughgoing materialism as found expression in Tyndall and 
Huxley and in the shallow scepticism of Ernest Haeckel, such 
deductions from the Darwinian theory are entirely discredited 


by the very evolutionists of to-day. That all matter and all . 


motion must ultimately be referred to Force is a universal 
conclusion, and the spiritual basis of the universe is acknowledged 
alike by physicist, chemist and biologist. On the whole the 
tendency is to adopt the belief in a final single Force, sufficient 
to account for all the varied phenomena of the universe, working 


everywhere, always and harmoniously—a Force both trans- — 


cendent and immanent in the universe. The laws of nature are 


more unchangeable than those of the Medes and Persians. We 


live in a scientific age in which men learn instinctively to think 
along scientific lines. Thus the mentality of the educated 
public somehow tends to lose any hostility to the faith that 
asserts its belief in a supreme Being whose will prevails and whose 
will is sovereign. While, then, we theologians would scarcely 


make our appeal to the scientist for his sanction in our dogmatic | 


teaching, we acknowledge and welcome the deep intellectual 


sympathy displayed in his emphatic assertion of the supremacy - 


of Force. Whereas science was formerly regarded as one of the 
strongholds of unbelief, to-day it has become at least a tacit 
advocate of the faith. 

To some extent we find the latest trend of thought amongst 


the prominent teachers of philosophy and psychology equally — 


favourable to our Reformed position, Probably not many of us 
would be prepared to subscribe to the entire body of recent 
psychological theories, if our philosophy harks back through Kant 
to Plato. But through alf the most acceptable theories there 
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runs a strong denial of the reign of irresponsible freedom and 
mere individual chance in moral questions. There is so strong 
‘an emphasis laid upon the results of heredity and association 
and habit that the boasted freedom of the will seems regarded 
in their eyes as the “law of children”. When, however, it 
comes to a mere bald determinism we voice our protest ; yet we 
again recognize features which run parallel to our theology till 
we welcome it amongst the positjve forces making for a more 
ready acceptance of the Calving position in the modern 
intellectual world. 

An unprejudiced observer would almost certainly conclude 
that there is further support of our position in the modern reading 
of history. None but the shallow thinker really believes that 
the calamitous war of our generation was a final and irrefutable 
proof of the bankruptcy of religion. Such temporary infidelity 
was due to the fact that the nations were too near to the horrors 
of the conflict which bulked so largely in their experience to 
permit of a just interpretation ; but it has long ceded place toa 
deepened quest of religious satisfaction throughout the nations. 
Saner historians realized that cataclysmic campaigns and tottering 
empires are but episodes in the advancing flood—the temporary 
backwash of the rising tide—for the wider view of history compels 
the belief that “‘ through the ages one unceasing purpose runs ”. 
In other words there is a wise, gracious, resistless Providence. 
And Deism is out of date. The historian is forced to fall into 
line with the Reformed position. 

Surely we are not wrongly reading the contemporary 
religious public if we discern in its attitude the same sympathy. 
The wave of Arminian evangelism has spent its force—and we 
_are far from discounting the splendid impulse it gave to the 
religion of the masses. But believers seem to be becoming 
increasingly thoughtful amid the rising average level of public 
education and they no longer surrender to blind emotionalism in 
conversion. ‘The gospel which has the strongest appeal to-day is 
penetrated with reason and pregnant with thought. Believers 
are prone to analyse their religious experiences. None who 
know the reality of saving grace and the _power of spiritual 
things will ever refer them to any source save God Himself. 
They know that a man could as easily lift himself from the 
ground by his own belt as save his own soul. “Salvation is 
of the Lord.” 


rae 
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Now the force of such contentions as these lies not in their 
individual testimony, but in their accumulated evidence. And 
they are found in every department of our intellectual medium. 


II 


Here we come to a consideration of serious import—that 
certain sincere believers declare the chiefest form of hostility to 
the older Calvinism to lie in the ranks of the theologians them- 
selves. They single out the literary critic of the Bible and 
stigmatize him as guilty of denying the authority of Scripture. 
Now, against this attitude we are bound to raise a protest ; for 
it is not only untrue, but it reveals ignorance of the aims of 


Christian criticism which is prejudicial to the cause we all have © 


at heart. We doubt whether anyone has a right to imperil the 


acceptance of the Scriptures by linking them toany merely human © 
theory of inspiration whatever. And the authority of the Bible | 


does not depend upon its agreement with Victorian concepts of 
inspiration, of which the written word certainly knows nothing. 
It will undoubtedly be a sorry day for our loved Reformed 
Theology when we compel it to stand or fall according to its 
adoption of a cast-iron literalism. We state this point forcibly, 
because there is a real danger—which we are sure the advocates 
of literalism do not wish to intensify—in misrepresenting the 
splendid services which modern believing scholarship has ren- 
dered in elucidating the Scriptures. Both Luther and Calvin 
vindicated the authority of the Scriptures; yet they never 
surrendered the right to treat those Scriptures intelligently. 
Hence we put forward the contention that difference of intellec- 
tual attitude on questions of literary criticism must not be 
permitted to vitiate our united advocacy of the acceptance of 


the authority of the Scriptures as the record of the very word of | 


the living God. 

Truth is God Himself. Him we are bound to contemplate 
with reverence which lifts us above the petty differences of 
theological outlook and leaves human theories apart from the 
question. When the seeker after God appreciates justly the 
insignificance of the human in comparison with the divine and 


feels himself constrained by a pure love for the Eternal Spirit ~ 


then all elements of self vanish, consumed in the passion of love 
for God, and we fall back upon the satisfying affirmation that 
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God alone is the great reality, the sovereign Lord, the Source of 
redeeming grace. But this is the point at which we break with 
the assumptions of the Roman church and repudiate the glamour 
of its gorgeous ecclesiasticism—it is a church in which the human 
element takes precedence of the divine. It may be questioned 
whether our modern Protestantism makes it sufficiently clear 
that it is just here that we find the parting of the ways and that 
no return to any kind of reconciliation to the Roman church 
would be conceivable until that church reconstructed the whole 
fabric of its organization, putting God before man. Perhaps, 
then, we need to lay a new stress upon the three fundamentals 
of our position—our belief in the absolute supremacy of God, 
in the authority of the Scriptures through which we hear His 
voice, and in the duty of man to live to glorify God. 

When the mind of the believer is wholly taken up with God, 
till the thought of the majesty of the divine blends with that of 
beauty, the justice, the love of God, then the doctrine of Pre- 
destination—that alleged stumbling-block of modern self-esteem 
—is freed from its seeming harshness and we cease to quarrel 
with the will of God. Then, too, it may prove possible to lead 
the people back to the lost appreciation of the great truths of law 
and divine calling and responsive obedience, which gave such 
strength to the seventeenth century reformers and engendered 
the heroism of the Covenanters and the Puritans. Realization 
of these facts, these fundamental truths, might even yet lead to 
the building of character with something of the adamantine 
strength of the fathers in place of the compromising shallowness 
with which we are surfeited to-day. 

Whether the weakness of our Reformed churches, such as 
it is, in their hold upon the people is to be traced to the pew, or 
‘the pulpit, or the seminary, may be a matter of opinion. Prob- 
ably it is a question of divided responsibility. There has been 
a certain luke-warmness of advocacy on all sides. But better 
conditions prevail of which we are called to take advantage. 


It is not to be alleged that the seminaries are free from responsi- 


bility in this connection. 
And our pulpits have their own share of responsibility. 
There has been a shrinking from the proclamation of the strong 


meat of the Gospel before modern audiences, although the 


excuses for such slackness are weak. The pulpit had been sadly 
too prone to pander to the public craving for sensationalism and 
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too eager for a lightly-won popularity—at least we deem this 
to be the case in the pulpits of the American continent. Perhaps 
our preachers, who fear to alienate the fleeting populace by 
presenting Calvinistic doctrines, need again to learn the lessons 
of history. George Whitfield and Jonathan Edwards were 
outstanding Calvinists; yet they drew the multitudes and led 
souls to Christ—the one by mighty emotional preaching, the 
other by almost repellant philosophy. And if there be any truth 
in the contention that the modern mind is becoming disposed 
by the undoubted trend of cultured thought to the doctrines of 
law and order, then the times are ripe for the recrudescence of 
Calvinism in the pulpit, with the belief that there will be a 
sympathetic response in the pew. Nay, may it not be that 
to-day, as in the sixteenth century, this is the very thing that 
the unsatisfied heart of the masses is waiting for ? 


W. 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal. 
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GOD’S SOVEREIGNTY AND MAN’S FREEDOM 


“I believe in God, the Father, Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth and of all 
things visible and invisible.” 


THRouGHOUT our discussion we will be continually reminded by 
our findings, that if we would at all approach human adequateness 
in our conception of God, we must recognize the fact that 
revelation, though using metaphors, far transcends them. 
Moreover, we must remember that technical terms are borrowed 
from one science by another, and, again, are used popularly to 
the detriment of their full meaning. 


I 


The term “create” is no exception to the above observation. 
To-day the psychologist tells us that man is “ creative ”, meaning 
thereby that man has powers of constructing and projecting 
psychic phenomena so as to mould them, to some degree, into an 
expression of himself. ‘That such “creation” is only re-arrange- 
ment must be obvious to any who consider the question seriously. 
To be fair to the psychologist, he does not wish to imply aught 
else than that this re-arrangement is quite unique and supra- 
physical. However, we need not wander into the realm of 
epistemology to content ourselves with the use of the term 
“create ” which is proper to our investigation. 

In Genesis i., the word “create” connotes not merely the 
popular so-called “ creation ” of an artist or thinker. It is the 
term used to express the output of that primary activity of Deity 

whereby all things that are became. When we say that God 
made heaven and earth, we do not mean merely that He moulded 
chaos into cosmos. Probably wherever we have found records 
of human thought upon this question there has been found the 
magnificent conception of the Prime Mover and First Cause 
which came more nearly into its own in the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle. Judaic and Christian thought—which, be it 
remembered, has been under the special guidance and nurture 
of the Holy Spirit—has in no way lagged behind the findings of 
the rest of mankind. The Judaic doctrine of creation—which 
is the Christian doctrine—is that before creation (to use the 
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schema of time) nothing was save God. “In the beginning 
God created’; and only when He set out in creative activity 
did the world “ become (i.e. come into being) without form and 
void ”. In other words, not only did God, alone, by His own 
word, bring cosmos out of chaos, but He brought chaos into 
being from nothing (i.e. nothing outside Himself). 

We may now draw some obvious conclusions from the very 
nature of the creative act without swerving from our path to 
examine more exactly the relation between Theism and Pantheism 
implicitly suggested above. 

The first obvious conclusion is that the God from Whom 
and by Whom all things were made, must also be the God in 
Whom all things consist. Any doctrine which denies this truth 
is anti-Christian, and must reduce to a dualism in which the 
creature is either not from the Creator, or not entirely by Him. 

Secondly, since God is thus not only the Author but also 
the Conserver of all things, so that in Him all things consist, then 
the true contingency of the creation is not uncertainty of event 
but dependence upon God. While not denying so-called 
“second causes” we must be quite convinced that nothing 
happens outside the will of God. In other words, any conception 
of the smallest deviation of an atom from that course which is 
the creating and conserving will of God is involved in contradic- 
tion. Therefore, that contingency which is popularly attributed 
to world-events so as to permit us to say, “ The facts might have 
been different’, is due to human finitude but is an untrue 
expression of the nature of the world-in-itself. The truth 
concerning all world-events is that they obey, by their own’ 
nature, an incomprehensible necessity which is the immutability 
of the counsel of God’s will. That the world is as it is, is in 
itself the proof that it could not be otherwise. Could it be 
otherwise, then we must choose between two alternatives: 
either God can change His will, or God does not completely 
control His creation. Each of these alternatives has, at one 
time or another, been defended in the history of theology. They 
are both refuted, I believe, in the Biblical doctrine of God. 

Introductory to a delineation of some of the truths revealed 
in the O.T. concerning God, we may notice that our language 
heretofore has been entirely in accordance with belief in the 
personality of God, and has even implied it. This belief is funda- 
mental to the O.T. as to the N.T. To the O.T. saints, God is 
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_ no abstract power but the all-powerful Person with the attributes 
of morality—holiness, mercy, justice, etc. In fact, some have 
accused the O.T. writers of gross anthropomorphism. We are 
all, no doubt, prepared to forego the discussion which any such 
criticism would involve and to accept the position that the 
-anthropomorphisms of the Bible are true but figurative. God, 
then, is Personal but not human. 


II 


| Is the Biblical doctrine compatible with the belief that God 
_ can change His will ? 

At first glance the O.T. seems to answer affirmatively, for 
it ascribes “‘ repentance” to God in its anthropomorphic 
descriptions. This repentance is, of course, not the repentance 
_ from sin or error, but a change of mind in consideration of 

circumstances. The prophets Joel and Jonah both speak of 
. God “ Who repenteth Him of the evil ”* which He works or 
intends to work upon the disobedient. The same figurative 
_ description occurs in the prophets Amos,’ Isaiah,’ and Jeremiah.‘ 
_ God is said to repent that He had made man on the earth, in 
one daring instance (Gen. vi. 6). 

That such “ repentance ” should be taken literally is clearly 
inconsistent with the view we have adopted concerning Scriptural 
_anthropomorphisms, and with the more sublime portions of 

revelation. Besides, the literal method of interpretation, 
when applied throughout, would make God a mere man with 
_ hands, eyes, an arm, a mouth, and lips. If we revolt from such 
a conclusion, then we admit that God “ manifested Himself to 
_ men in place and circumstance though with no implication that 

He was locally confined ”’.5 Similarly must we hold that He 
- manifested Himself to men in human psychological and spiritual 
experience with no implication that He was subject to human 
variability or imperfection. 
| We perceive, therefore, the consistency of the O.T. anthropo- 
morphism with the more theological statements therein, e.g. 


t Joel ii. 13; Jonah iv. 2. 

2 Amos vii. 3, 6. 

3 Isaiah xviii. 9. 

4 Jer. xviii. 8, 10; xxvi. 3, 13. 


S Hastings, Dict. of R. and E. 
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“ The strength of Israel will not lie nor repent: for He is not 
a man, that He should repent ”.' Indeed, the whole conception 
of Jehovah—I am that I am—which is fundamental to the 
religion of Israel, is the statement of God’s unchangeable 
transcendence and the anthropomorphic statements must have 
been always in subordination to this leading revelation. 

The O.T., therefore, does not describe God as changing His 
will. On the contrary, countless passages testify to the immuta- 
bility of His counsel.’ 

Nowhere in the N.T. is God described as repenting; and 
the doctrine of the immutability of His will is outstanding.’ 

We may, therefore, justly conclude that the Biblical doctrine 
of God is incompatible with the belief that He can change His 
will. 

Is the Scriptural conception of God compatible with a belief 
that He does not completely control His creation ? 

Modern phraseology concerning natural events is remarkable 
by its absence in Scripture. For example, we say “ it rains ”. 
We find this phrase in Amos iv. 7, but it is most unusual. The 
normal expression is “ the Lord sent rain from heaven ”, or the 
like. Thunder, lightning, hail, fire, brimstone, water, all the 
forces of nature, are spoken of as under His immediate control. 
In Scripture, there is no such conception as chance or accident. 
So complete is the control of Jehovah, that what man calls the 
chance fall of a lot upon a fair or foul ground is r ized as 
the direct expression of God’s will. (Prov. xvi. 33; 1 Sam. x. 
19-21; Josh. vii. 14, 15; Judges 1. 1-3; Lev. xvi. 8-10; cf. 
Acts i. 24, 26.) 

Not a sparrow falls to the ground without the Father, and 
He feedeth the ravens. Little wonder, then, that when God 
Incarnate sailed the lake even the winds and waves obeyed Him. 

We may conclude, from our reading of Scripture, that in 
the realm of “ nature”, God exercises complete control over His 
creation. More serious differences of belief emerge on the ques- 
tion of His control of the human spirit. So far we have established 
that, at any rate, if God has not complete control over the human 
spirit, this is due to the uniqueness of His relation thereto. In 
other words, on such an hypothesis, there is, in the spiritual 


Sam. xv. 29. 
7 e.g. Ps. xv. 4; Isaiah xiv. 24. 
3 e.g. Rom. ix. 19; Eph.i.11; Heb. vi.17; 2 Tim.ig. 
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realm, that which is unparalleled in inanimate creation. The 
popular statements made on the question are of precisely this 
nature, and therefore it becomes more important to search out 
the foundations of this doctrine, whether there be any unsound- 
ness in them. To attempt the task, however, in a reasonable 


way, we must be patient; not rushing headlong into intricate. 


difficulties, nor jumping to hasty conclusions, but being content 
to be led from the broader cosmic view to the narrower soterio- 
logical one. 

The cosmic doctrine above may have seemed extreme to 
-some, although it is firmly established by Scripture. The 
apparent lack of moderation may, probably, be reduced to the 
fact that, in its character of a general survey, it did not denote 
the place and activity of “second causes”. This difficulty will 
at once resolve itself if we ask: Did God destroy Sodom and 
Gomorrah, or did the fire and brimstone destroy them? The 


_ __ answer—which is obviously the only possible one—is that God 


destroyed them by fire and brimstone. This statement, we 
have seen, cannot be interpreted to mean that Jehovah one day 
descended from His throne and spent the night pelting a tiny 
portion of the inhabited globe. We infer, rather, that the 
“ second causes ”, i.e. the sequence of the course of nature, was 
such that it fulfilled the judgment of God upon the unrighteous. 
Let us notice, in passing, that the purpose of God is always moral 
and personal in Scripture. Applying this conception to creation, 
since we argue from design in creation to intelligence in the 
Creator, may we not similarly argue from moral personality in 
the Creator to moral teleology in creation? The underlying 
principle in both arguments is that the creation is an expression 
_of the character of the Creator. “All things were created 
by Him and for Him.”* We must, moreover, remember that 
as a rule the Biblical argument is from God to the world rather 
than the converse which is the modern method. If God 
“ upholdeth all things by the word of His power ”,? and is Himself 


holy and just, Truth and Love, then He must control the course 


of His creation in accordance with the moral principles which 
are His attributes. 

We must press this argument further, however, to see 
clearly into concerns of our main subject. God’s character is 


t Col. i. 16-20; Eph. i. 10; 1 Cor. xv. 24-8, etc. 
2 Heb. i. 3. 
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unchanging and so (to use the schema of time) is the same 


before creation as after creation (i.e. in conservation). There- 
fore, God the Creator is the same moral Personality as God 
visiting His creation in judgment. Since we saw that the 
creation is entirely from God, then it must reflect His character, 
both in its very nature and in its active processes. In short, 
the popular conception of material things as amoral must be 
relegated to the position of a useful but merely relative concept. 
Since the Source of all things is God, all things are moral in 
action and by nature. That which follows a moral teleology 
must be in some way essentially moral, for teleology is the 
outworking of the nature of things, not an end superimposed 
upon their activity. The term “moral”, admittedly loses 
much of its connotation when applied extra-personally, but 
should be so used, I think, to express the continuity in physical 
and psychical or spiritual teleology. This universal “ moral- 
ness”, if we permit ourselves to compose such a term, is the 
grand conception of O.T. and N.T. In the O.T., Genesis i. 
propounds a teleology involving every blade of grass, having man 
as its climax, and God as its infinite Source and End. In 
Genesis ii. the outlook is re-focussed soteriologically. All nature 
is for man’s use, as in Genesis i., and man is for God’s friendship. 
The same general conception may be found throughout the O.T. 
Especially in Psalms, the end of creation is the exaltation of 
Deity. Such also is the teaching of the N.T., e.g. 1 Cor. xv. 28. 
“When all things have been subjected to Him . . . That 
did subject all things unto Him, that God may be all in all.” 


Ill 


We have now outlined the position that this Creation is a 
moral creation, not merely morally controlled but made with 
amoral nature. So far as I know, this conception is the only one 
which can adequately account for the Biblical identification of 
God with. His “ second causes”. The adoption of this view 
reconciles the two aspects of the world-process which seem so 
contradictory, namely, natural law and God’s providence. 
Clearly, on our view, there is no longer opposition between them, 
for God’s providence is natural law, and the unexpectedness of 
some occurrences is due to our ignorance of the nature of the 
creation. 


| 
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These considerations may cast a new light, for some, upon 
the N.T. truth that “ all things work together for good to them 
that love God”. They work together so because they are good, 
and their true being is the purpose of God. In this way, we 
grasp somewhat of the immanence of God in His creation. 
For our purpose we need but to note that necessity is not 
impersonal, nor is the impersonal amoral. Moral necessity is 
the truth of natural law; for its Source is God, the moral and 
unchanging Person. 

No doubt the foregoing discussion has seemed rather outside 
our subject, but we may now justify our deviation. The estab- 
lishing of the essential “‘ moralness” of all things has been of 
value chiefly because it dissolves the opposition between circum- 
stance and moral choice. If the Biblical doctrine be accepted, 
then a man must not only always be able to act morally, since 
all things are moral, but for that very reason can act only morally. 
The conception of an amoral mechanical action is ruled out as an 
untruth. We can only permit its use in a relative sense. Thus, 
a man is always capable of ethical action also. The untruth in 
this statement is due not to the essential nature of things or of 
man, but to the perversion of their nature in evil. The presence 
of evil in the creation compels us to launch out again upon our 
quest concerning man’s freedom. 

We have decided to adopt the fundamental optimism of 
Genesis i. Man, then, is essentially good. Yet he has fallen 
and his very righteousnesses are as filthy rags. The whole 
creation is created moral. Yet through the very climax of crea- 
tion is introduced evil, the immoral. God completely controls 
His creation. Yet that creation turns anti-God. Jehovah 
places the apple of His eye in the garden and walks with Him in 
friendship. Yet He curses His creatures, and drives the man out 
of the garden. So we may heap antithesis upon antithesis to 
delineate the problem of evil which is part of the problem of 
man’s freedom. 

Probably the first point to realize in all these fundamental 
problems is that God is infinite. The purport of this latter 
proposition is not merely that God cannot be comprehended, 
but that there is nothing outside God. Therefore, the real 
problem of evil is to account for it in such a way as, on the one 
hand, to avoid the dualism of putting evil outside God, and, on 
the other hand, to avoid making God the Author of evil, at any 


\ 
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rate in such a way that any could say “ God is evil.” Further- 
more, we must avoid, in our view of evil, the adoption of the 
following unscriptural tendencies :—(a) rendering evil partly 
or wholly a good, (+) rendering moral evil (in its restricted 
personal sense) irresponsible or inevitable. 

Creation is finite and therefore implies self-limitation on 
the part of God. We need not press for an elaborate exegesis of 
this proposition, nor outline a Christian Pantheism. One aspect 
of its truth will be universally granted, namely, that God’s 
immanence and God’s immensity (as in Acts xvii. 28) are self- 
limitations of the Deity, and that the nature of the creative 
activity itself is such, in so far as it may be considered the outgoing 
of God’s power in a certain way andforacertainend. After all, 
creation involves condescension. The Infinite made the finite. 
Nor is God’s condescension imperfect. In making the finite, 
be it said in reverence, He accepted all the implications of 
finitude. The possibility of evil’ was one such implication. 

God’s creation, we have seen, is apprehended by the finite 
mind as purposive, i.e. as directed towards an end, which implies 
to the finite mind the possibility of alternative, which implies the 
presentation of possible evil. The possibility of evil is not evil, 
for possibility has no being till actualized. So the consciousness 
of choice is no mere illusion. 

In the omnipotent, infinite Being, possibility and actuality 
must coincide,‘ for nothing is outside Him; and, therefore, 
nothing presents itself in opposition to Him. Thus to God there 
are no alternatives. What corresponds to finite choice and deli- 
beration is His activity in accordance with His own nature. The 
Infinite is absolutely free since absolutely self-determining. For 
Him, being beyond alternation, there is no possibility of evil, 
much less evil itself. Whatever we say concerning evil, or even 
its possibility, must, therefore, be said with reference purely to 
the finite. In passing, we may note that the above discussion 
outlined the truth of Kant’s distinction between God’s will 
which is holy, and man’s will which may be righteous. The 
holy will is “‘ good absolutely ”, so that “its maxims necessarily 
coincide with the laws of autonomy ”. Such a will is absolutely 
self-determined and does not act from duty, but purely from its 
own intrinsic nature. It is its own standard, so that its morality 
is not the attaining of an end but purely the unlimited activity 


* Cf. Leibniz, Monadology, 44. 
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of itself. Such is God’s will for we have seen that He is above 
alternatives and absolutely unrepenting. ‘‘ God made man in 
His own image.” He reproduces this absolute will in terms of 
finitude through man. Each choice that a man makes is an 
expression of himself, and issues in action. Each action is a factor 
in producing a habit by repetition. Habits are factors in the | 
man’s character. Thus the man who repeatedly chooses in 
obedience to God’s will becomes the man who habitually obeys 
God. The man who habitually obeys God does so, finally, — 
because his character makes it impossible to disobey. Thus, 
in the finite, stabilized righteousness is the image of God’s 
holiness. We must hold this ideal in view lest we be disheartened | 
in the stress of temptation, or in the quest for an answer to the 
problem of evil. 


IV 


| The problem of evil is inseparably bound to the finite, for 
Scripture teaches us that it is prior to this creation. The Devil 
and his angels sinned before the woman was beguiled. Thus 
evil is not confined to this creation whereof we have experience 
but pervaded the realms of finite beings in the very heaven. 
Moreover, the Devil was held responsible for his rebellion and 
was punished. Does this responsibility for choice imply that an 
alternative choice was possible ? Could the Devil have remained 
obedient ? Could Adam have resisted the temptation to eat? 
If we can approach to an answer to either of these questions we 
shall do well. But let us fly like Daedalus, not Icarus! Let us 
take the question which concerns Adam, not the one which 
_ concerns the Devil, lest we scorch our wings in too ambitious 
flight ! 

The freedom of the Infinite is absolute self-determinism. 
The finite can never attain, therefore, to absolute freedom, since 
it is not self-existent but contingent in the true meaning of that 
term, namely, essentially dependent upon God. The free choice 
of a finite being is the choice in which all the determining factors 
are within the self. In the finite righteous choice the contin- 
gency of his very being should be consciously realized, i.e. in 
moral dependence upon God. Now the finite is not perfect-in- 
itself but only perfect after its kind. Moral perfection, we 
have seen, implies a proper relation to God. May not this 


| 
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requisite relation be considered as requiring for its fulness God’s 
special grace, since the finite at the commencement of its history 
would be sine experience and, largely, sine knowledge ? Hence, 
apart from the direct intervention of grace, error and wilful 
error (i.e. sin) would result. Thus sin would be concomitant 
to finitude but not essential to it." If asked: Why should God 
intervene only for some ? we assume no false modesty in declining 
to answer. Let us remember, also, that the bestowal of mercy 
or grace is not a subject for demands based on - principles of 
equity, for mercy transcends justice. 

Some may object to this theory because it lane evil as a 
negation. The negation becomes positive, however, when a finite 
person sins. 

Leaving our speculative deviation, we must return to our 
question, which is : Could Adam have chosen not toeat? Since 
responsibility implies freedom, then Adam’s choice was free. 
Therefore, all the determining factors were within himself. His 
environment, in so far as it influenced him, was within himself, 
for such is the real way in which the self is influenced, namely, 
by the assimilation of the extra-self. Since Adam fell, and the 
truth of freedom is self-determinism, then Adam’s nature was not 
non posse peccare. Was it posse non peccare? If Adam was able 
not to sin when tempted, how could he sin? Herein lies the 
crux of original sin, that Adam did not exercise his full freedom 
but willed to enslave himself under the bondage of sin. Thus by 
an intrinsic partial negation of himself, in some way directly 
relative to his finitude, man assumed a bondage. Here we are 
compelled to acknowledge that we are face to face with an 
insoluble difficulty. We have speculated above, in a slight 
degree, only to find ourselves cast in the end upon the inscrutable 
will of God. We know that will to be absolutely holy. We can 
but cast ourselves upon His mercy. 

Our finitude has, then, rendered us unable to answer 
definitely the question whether Adam’s nature was posse non 
peccare. But we have established the fact that he is responsible 
for his sin, since he fell by his self-determined choice. At the 
same time, we have been compelled to admit that God created 
not only the-man-who-would-be-tempted but the-man-who- 
would-sin. Either God purposed everything that happened in 
creation, or else there is dualism. Either all things have their 

* Cf. Leibniz, Monadology, 42. 
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ground in God, or some have not. Being Christians, we must - 


take the first of both these pairs of alternatives. Neither of 


these statements, however, is equivalent to saying “ God is evil ” 


or “ God is the Author of evil ”, for we stipulated at the outset 
of our investigation of the problem, that evil is peculiar to 
finitude and so absent from God though not outside His ultimate 


purpose Who created and upholdeth all things. 


The extraordinary use of terminology to which we have just 


_ attained, demonstratesthe abstruseness of a subject which comes 


into man’s ken directly from its Source in the ultimate. For 
example, we framed, under the over-powering persuasion of 
Scriptural doctrine, the conception of the em Will, which is 


beyond all alternatives. 


V 
We have here reached the border of the capability of human 


conception. To alleviate our strained condition, however, we 
must tarry a short while ere we return to lower levels. When 
we consider God in Himself, apart from His creation, we cannot 


but form such concepts of Him as the above. We may not apply 


to God in His transcendence the attributes in which He manifests 


Himself to His creation, without radically altering the meaning 


of those attributes. For example, how can we call the transcen- 


dent Godhead good? Good implies evil, and evil implies 
finitude. The only meaning which the term “ good” may 
have when so applied is to denote that the Transcendent God 
is He Who in His relations to His creation is good. When we 
consider God pre-creationally, or as including His creation, 
we consider Him in transcendence. We see, therefore, that we 


_may not then call Him good or bad. Indeed, God Who is all, 
Infinite and Absolute, is incapable of predication. His name 
Jehovah is, in itself, the affirmation of this truth. Therefore 
_we conclude that God, considered in Himself, is not capable of 


the moral attributes “good” or “evil”. Considered in 
relation to His creation we can call Him only good, for He is 
absolutely holy. But absolute holiness carries in its bosom all 
positive excellence. 

In the metaphysical use of the term “ evil ”’, some even dare 


to say that “ evil is within the Infinite”. We rightly withdraw 


_ from statements so dangerous, yet we must not be unjust in our 
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interpretation of them. When applied to the Infinite and 
Transcendent evil can mean no longer what it means in the 
finite. ‘Taken as implying intrinsic opposition, it cannot attribute 
moral opposition or the opposition of two finites to the Trans- 
cendent, since He is the One Infinite. The term can only 
signify the eternal intrinsic logical opposition which is the 
activity of the living God, an opposition which in the finite 
creation of God issued in the positive imperfection which is 
moral or material evil. 

- Therefore, we cannot say that “ God is evil.” Neither may 
we say that God is the Author of evil, in the popular interpreta- 
tion of the term. Since He is the Source of all things, evil must 
find an explanation in Him but only in a logical or creational 
sense. Evil is no attribute of God. It is only the necessary 
consequence of finite freedom. 

The outcome of our daring adventure has been to establish 
the truth of man’s freedom, responsibility, and depravity. No 
Christian can tolerate the view that freedom is an illusion. 
Quite apart from the preceding investigation, this hasty theory, 
like others of its temper, commits suicide when faced by cross- 
examination. ‘The basic assumption of human action is freedom. 
Once an illusion is recognized for an illusion, it ceases to have 
being any longer. Therefore, if anyone believed that freedom 
is an illusion, and this belief were in accordance with fact, he 
would cease to act altogether. 

Man, then, is a free agent immediately responsible for his 
actions. Yet this freedom is within the sovereign control of 
the Creator, for God hath chosen some in Christ before the 
foundation of the world. How can this fact—and be it recog- 
nized that it is a fact of Scripture—be accorded with the fact of | 
man’s freedom ? 

The first attempt to arrange the desired accordance is the 
relegation of God’s choice to dependence upon God’s fore- 
knowledge. It is suggested that “ God hath not cast away His 
people whom He foreknew ” because His foreknowledge of them’ 
enabled Him to see that they would believe and respond to His 
calling. God is sometimes likened to an exceedingly skilled chess 
player in face of an amateur at the board. From His resources 
of knowledge, He anticipates the moves of His opponent and 
compels those very moves, unconsciously to their author, to 
fulfil His purpose. Such a metaphor is not intended to be 
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_ exhaustive, and we must respect it as an honest attempt to cast 


light on obscurity. Unfortunately, it casts a shadow upon the 
essential truth which it contains and emphasizes a less adequate 


aspect. Implied in the game of chess is the purpose of the 


_ superior player which, by means of continual readjustment of the 


pieces, he compels the other player to obey. But the game is 


won in spite of the loser’s will, not in accordance with it. If 


such were God’s method of salvation, then it would not come 


by fasth. 


Again, the whole metaphor is incapable of its subject. God, 


_ we must consider, is not only the Controller, but the Creator. 
The fulness of the implications of the word “ create ” can never 
_ satisfactorily be made explicit. One fact we have, at any rate, 
_ made plain, namely, that thereby we state the origin of all finite 


being, not merely the assignment of character to it. Can we 


_ suppose, then, that the Creator’s knowledge of His creature is 


like a man’s knowledge of the machine he designs? ‘‘ God 


spake, and it was done.” ‘The expression of His thought was 


being. The expression of our thought is only re-arrangement. 
Yet even a man can calculate what his machine will do, by knowing 
what it is. "The horse-power of a motor-cycle is not determined 


by seeing how large a weight it will lift, but by measuring its 
cylinder and stroke. This practical and homely illustration 
_ should demonstrate the truth that work is the out-putting of 
_ what a thing is. In the same way, the history of an individual 


must be the explicating of his implicates or potentialities, subject, 
of course, to the factor of environment. However, when 
considering a creative knowledge the opposition between self 
and environment is not the @ posteriori opposition in finite 


_ experience. Besides, environment may be considered as a collec- 


tion of individuals—selves and things. In short, God’s knowledge 
is not @ posteriori, as is ours, for He is the Source and Author of 
all. Since He made all things, He made them as they are. 
He knew, also, each creature and its environment before He 


made them (to use the schema of time). He knows the beginning - 


in the end, and the end in the beginning, and by Him all things 
consist. ‘Therefore, that which is to us the implicit becoming 
explicit, to God is always and only the explicit. Wherefore, 
God’s foreknowledge is not merely infallible induction a postertort 
from creation. It cannot be divorced from action or actuality, 


_, as in human experience. 
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Two infants struggled within Rebekah’s womb. “ And the 
Lord said unto her, Two nations are in thy womb, and two 
peoples shall be separated from thee; and the one people shall 
be stronger than the other people; and the elder shall serve 
the younger.” How could such a prediction be foretold of 
unborn babies, were not the entire course of events fixed in the 
counsel of God ? Passages in Scripture such as this one, render 
utterly ridiculous the conception of God as the mighty Casuist, 
Who does not know whether I will read the next word or not, 
but is capable of fulfilling His purpose in either case. In the 
world left us by such a theory, God is only imperfectly immanent, 
and we certainly do not “ live and move and have our being in 
Him”. He is but a tremendous man with a stupendous intellect, 
re-adjusting continually a creation which He must study 
continually a posteriort. 

It may justly be contended that we have exaggerated the 
theory which we criticize. We reply to such an accusation that 
we have only developed the theory logically. If any single 
action of a man is indetermined by his self (and, if you like, his 
environment), then the psychic is subject to no law. Only on 
this hypothesis, in any case, can the theory we criticize be held ; 
for otherwise God could deduce from the man’s self how the man 
would act. But this power is denied Him by the theory. On 
this view, then, you and I had better pretend that we are not ; 
for to be is to be, not because you have been, but purely and simply 
because you are. Moreover, there is no “ you” or “I” that 
was and now is, except by some strange accident—and that 
accident you cannot prove, since deduction from the present 
will give neither past nor future. In fact, by reducing God’s 
Personality within the limits of human persons, the theory 
destroys the Identity of Personality. 


VI 


The theory last considered is the grosser form of doctrine 
which makes God’s election depend upon God’s foreknowledge. 
The aim of all such doctrine—though seldom so clumsily stated 
as above—is to retain some merit on man’s part whereby God is 
disposed to elect. Nothing could be more remote from the 
Scriptural teaching on the question, as we shall see presently. 
For a very short space, however, let us first show how theories 
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of this nature are compelled to admit their own inability to avoid 
placing the final solution to the question in the sovereign decree 


of God. 
Grant, for the moment, that God chooses some to salvation 


in Christ before the foundation of the world because He fore- 
_ knows that they will be the faithful. Why is His foreknowledge 


of them what it is? Why can He not foreknow them as rejecting 
Him? The only answer is: because He has created them and 
their environment in such a way that their reactions to His 
gospel are not rejectionary.* Why did He create a universe in 


which some reject offered grace and others do not? The only 


answer that can be given is that such a determination lies in His 
inscrutable will. In this way, the theories of foreknowledge 
that we are investigating, when dredged of their shallowness, 
become the doctrine of election by God according to the 


good pleasure of His will, which, we shall see, is election by 


grace. 
The Scriptural doctrine of predestination must now be 


outlined, but we cannot attempt to do so without emphasizing 


its points in opposition to other theories. 

There is an unjustifiable opinion—which I perceive dies a 
hard death even among the learned—that in the O.T. election is 
national and not individual. Now, the O.T. writers are quite 
innocent of such a view. They write of God’s call to Abraham, 
of His choice of Isaac and rejection of Ishmael before the birth 


of the former, of His promotion of Jacob over Esau pre-natally, 


and of Joseph over his family (foretold in the dreams of his 
childhood), of His preference through Jacob of Ephraim to 


_Manasseh, of His call to Moses (miraculously preserved in infancy), 


of His promise to harden Pharaoh’s heart, etc. All our examples 
have been taken without searching from Genesis xii. to Exodus xii. 
We could multiply the number till we had no time for further 


discussion. In any case, a nation is composed of individuals 


and the nation cannot be chosen apart from the individuals in it. 
Moreover, to suggest that God elects en masse is to suggest that 
His knowledge is incapable of dealing with the needs and 
aspirations peculiar to the individual, or else that the value 
we place upon the individual is not paralleled in the heart of 
God. 


* This statement does not deny progress in the creature, but only denies a progress not accounted 
The preventive grace of God 
may, for simplicity, be considered as one of the letter. 
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Our deduction is clear. God works through the individual. 
This truth stands paramount in the method of choosing the first 
King of Israel and subsequent kings. The prophet was sent to 
anoint the man to be king. Could anything be more individual- 
istic and yet more emphatic of the sovereignty of God ? 
lone individual, to whom God gave His Spirit, was sent by the ~ 
Spirit to another individual to give to him the outward sign 
of a special plan of God —— ee 
unconscious." 

Thus the statement that in the O.T. election is national is not 


the whole truth ; and the statement that in the O.T. election is_ | 


not individual is a positive untruth. We find both national and 
individual election in the O.T. 

Another statement commonly madeis that in the O. T. election 
is to privilege, not to life. Such a pronouncement is a claim to 
clearer insight into the O.T. than had the writer of the Epistle — 
to the Hebrews. No one can believe the eleventh chapter of 
that Epistle, and separate between the election of the fathers 
and election to life. As Calvin remarks, in Jnstitutes, Bk. ii, 
Chap. x, Sec. i, some “ think of the people of Israel, just as they 
would do of some herd of swine, absurdly imagining that the 
Lord gorged them with temporal blessings here, znd gave them 
no hope of a blessed immortality. Let us guard pious minds 
against this pestilential error.” 

When we read the prophets, we find that the vision of 
Ezekiel may be applied to God’s elective working—wheels within 
wheels. “ Jacob have I loved ” (Mal. i. 2; cf. Amos iii. 2), 
saith the Lord, and in Jacob He loved all the children of Israel. 
Yet this love for the nation is not the love whereby God elects 
to salvation. Terrible is the denunciation upon the perverse 
people and salvation is for “ the remnant of Jacob ” (Micah iii. 12 ; 
iv. 7; v. 73; cf. Isaiah, etc.). Therefore, within the national 
election to privilege was the election of the remnant to salvation. 
Thus St. Paul says: “ They are not all Israel that are of Israel ” 
(Rom. ix. 6; cf. ii. 28, 29). No one can read the O.T., for 
example the prophet Ezekiel, and believe that God’s dealings 
concerning wickedness and righteousness are not with the 
individual as well as the nation. So that the election of the 
remnant is by election of the individual (see Ezek. xxiii., xxiv. 11, 
12, 22). 

! The nature of the election, ngt its purpose, is here discussed. 
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However, in a discussion of this length we do well to 
pass at once to the N.T. where the O.T. is found in fulfil- 
ment. What is the N.T. teaching on God’s predestination ? 
(a) Does it consider man’s merit? (4) Does it negate man’s 
freedom ? 

(a) Even in theO.T. wecan entertain no doubt concerning the 
absence in man of any ground for God’s election (Ex. xxxiii. 19 ; 
Ps. viii. 4; Is. xlii. 22-xliii. 3). 

It is stated repeatedly and expressly to be of free choice 
and love. | 

In the N.T. this aspect is the central theme of all the 
inspired declarations on the subject. We have already demon- 
strated the inherent fallacy in doctrines which base God’s 
election upon an inadequate view of. His foreknowledge. The 
N.T. bases God’s election upon His predestinative decree. The 
classical passages are Romans viii.-xi. and Ephesians i. 1-12, but 
‘the doctrine is not confined to these portions of St. Paul’s letters ; 
nor is it by any means peculiar tohim. For example, the doctrine 
is assumed by St. Peter (1 Peter i. 2, 18-20). 

In the portion of the Epistle to the Ephesians mentioned 
above, St. Paul teaches us (i. 4) that we are chosen in Christ 
before the fovndation of the world in order that we should be 
holy and without blemish before God ; thus attributing holiness 
to election, and not election to holiness. If, then, holiness 
is the end, not the ground, of election, some reason extrinsic 
to the elect must have determined God. The phrase “ chosen — 
in Christ” has precisely this implication. ‘The passage continues, 
only to base the choice upon the fact that God had predestinated . 
or foreordained us unto the adoption as children through Jesus 
Christ unto Himself. We cannot possibly be said to merit 
predestination! ‘This consideration adds force to the following 
words: “according to the good pleasure of His will”; and, 
lest we should still cavil at the exact meaning of these terms, 
St. Paul adds that the whole process is “ to the praise of the glory 
of His grace which He freely bestowed on us in the Beloved 
(ie. in Christ).” Thus the end of predestination is primarily 
the exaltation of God ; and, because God “ hateth nothing that 
He has made ”s the means to that end is the salvation of some 
men 


Salvation | is utterly undeserved and sovereignly gratuitous, 
the passage explains, for when God maketh known to us “ the 
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mystery of His will, according to His good pleasure which He 
purposed in Christ (A.V. in Himself) ”, we learn that we have 
been “ predestinated (R.V. foreordained) according to the purpose 
of Him Who worketh all things after the counsel of His will ; 
to the end that we should be unto the praise of His glory.” 
Nothing could be more plain from this statement of the facts, 
than that God predestines and elects men utterly irrespectively 
of what they merit, but absolutely by His sovereign grace as the 
Creator and Redeemer. 
In the section of the Epistle to the Romans, the attention is 
turally centred upon the great summary of the question in 
om. villi. 28-30. No doubt, someone will wish to say that here 
redestination itself is based on foreknowledge. In the first 
ace, let us note that the predestination or foreordination spoken 
of in this verse is to “ conformity to the image of His Son ”, which, 
on the common theory, is the object of God’s foreknowledge. 
e term “ foreknowledge” is not always, therefore, used in 
precisely the same sense. In this verse, it is plainly used with 
a pregnant meaning as in the O.T., e.g. Gen. xviii. 19, where God 
says, “‘ I have known Abraham to the end that he may command 
his children . . . that they may keep the way of the Lord 
. . « tothe end that the Lord may bring upon Abraham that 
which He hath spoken of him.” Our exposition of God’s 
knowledge which made it coincident with actuality was, therefore, 
quite Biblical. Though some use the term foreknowledge in 
the limited popular sense, we must not bind upon St. Paul, or the 
Apostles generally, a similar use! In Acts ii, 23, St. Peter tells us 
that Christ was “delivered by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God”. Here is the pregnant use of the term 
again. Not only did God know that Christ would be delivered, 
but He delivered Him dy His foreknowledge. Bearing in mind 
our previous discussion on the subject, we see how much fuller 
of meaning the term was for the Apostles than for us. Therefore, 
what St. Paul seems to say in Rom. viii. is that God’s pre-creational 
knowledge expressed itself in creational predestination. That is 
to say, God’s knowledge was not divorced from actuality. It 
referred not only to the creation which was its immediate 
expression, but also to the final redemption of creation and the 
salvation of the elect for the exaltation of God’s glory by Christ 
Jesus. 
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VII 


We seem to have now reached the point where we must 
gather up all our resources for one more conclusive excursion 
into the depths of revelation. The commencement of our 
investigation foreshadowed the nature of the venture now upon 
us. It discussed certain fundamental aspects of the creative 
activity of God. We are convinced that there can be no 
irreverence in the earnest quest for truth. Let us, however, 
prayerfully determine that the end of our venture be not to 
glorify ourselves but to find God and to cast ourselves upon His 
mercy. 

The difficulty underlying all popular discussion of God’s 
elective purpose is that we forget that God created the heavens 
and the earth and all that in them is. If God is the Source of all, 
then our experience is only the outworking of what He made 
at the beginning. Experience in time is successive. God, being 
eternal, must have an eternal experience, i.e. a non-successive 
experience. “ He lives in an eternal present.” So we saw, 
earlier in this essay, that God’s knowledge is not a posterior1, but 
that He sees the end in the beginning, and all His knowledge is 
explicit. Applying such a conception of God’s knowledge to 
Him gud Creator, we cannot fail to recognize the fact that God’s 
plan is not distinct from His creative action. .For His creation 
is the expression of His will, which must include His knowledge. 
Thus God created all things to an end, and that end was in their 
_beginning—to us implicit or concealed altogether—to God 
explicit and as clear as their beginning. Hence, when God 
creates He predestinates. Let us once for all grasp this essential 
truth—Creation implies Predestination. If we admit that we 
have been created—as I suppose we all do—then, ipso facto, we 
admit that we have been predestinated, and predestinated to the 
minutest action that we perform. 
| Otherwise God is reduced to an aimless, though no doubt 

very amiable, Adventurer, Who has the power to bring things 
into being out of nothing, but prefers to see what way they will 
turn out rather than to “ make even the wrath of man to praise 
Him”, or to “ uphold all things by the word of His power”. 
The concept of God as the free Personality in the universe, is not 
the concept of lawlessness but of absolute, immutable Self- 
determinism. In short, if God has a character, then creation is 
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predestination. Why, then, do we object to the doctrine that 
God has predestinated some men to life in Christ ? 

We have seen that one root of this strange objection is an 
unworthy conception of God’s methods, namely, that He could 
find merit in men whereby to be disposed to elect, whereas His _ 
election is of sovereign grace and spontaneous love. Another | 
root, I believe, lies in the fear that God’s predestination negates . 
man’s freedom. So we pass on to answer the second great question 
which we set ourselves, in attempting to outline God’s purpose 
as revealed to us. 

(4) Does predestination negate man’sfreedom ? Obviously, 
if Creation is Predestination, then the latter in no way negates 
human freedom; for human freedom is the outworking of 
creation. In our previous discussion, we saw that the truth of 
freedom is self-determinism. Since God creates the end in the 
beginning, He creates the self-of-to-day in the self-of-the-first- 
moment. In the self-of-to-day must be the ground of the deci- 
sions of to-day. The ground, nay, the identity, of the self-of- 
to-day is the self-of-the-first-moment, i.e. the original self of 
creation. But the ground and source of the original created self 
is God Himself. Therefore, while human decisions are free—and 
we established the reality of human freedom long since, by no 
mere sophistry—yet human decisions are absolutely necessary 
since their ground is God, the great unchanging “I am”. 
Predestination cannot, therefore, negate man’sfreedom, Rather, 
man’s freedom is the outworking of God’s predestination. It is 
good that we should burn this truth into our minds, for it is the 
cure to Fatalism. The fallacy of Fatalism is that it supposes 
that God, or what serves in His place, superimposes a fate upon 
each man, as it were, extrinsically ; whereas the truth is that 
God’s predestination is creational, and cannot be known save by 
the exercise of freedom which is its outworking. Let no man, 
therefore, pit his puny intellect against the creative working of 
the Almighty, to say: “ Thou hast fated me to damnation.” 
Such a claim is blasphemy of the most awful type, for it is the 
wilful assertion that a finite man can comprehend the purpose of 
the Infinite. Blasphemy also is it to say: “* God has fated me to 
salvation and I need not worry.” The only ground for confidence 
of such predestination is the witness of the Spirit, the experience 
of the effectual calling of God, and the resulting life in Christ 
(i.e. grace preventive and grace co-operative). 
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Thus we have seen that God’s predestination does not 
consider man’s so-called “ merits”; and that it establishes 
human freedom. Yet some still resist the doctrine that God 
elects some men to life in Christ. Why is there still room for 
objection? I believe that the resistance thus prolonged is 
maintained upon a misunderstanding whereby they conceive that 
God is, by the doctrine, described as a vindictive Governor 
arbitrarily choosing the victims of His wrath and the subjects 
of His love. What renders this misconception so effective, is 
the large measure of truth which it contains. To deal with it 
with the carefulness that it deserves, we must consider two 
questions : (a) Does election involve reprobation ? (b) Is God’s 
election arbitrary ? 


VIII 


To continue our investigations into these paths with any 
profit, we must, one and all, be willing to place ourselves con- 
sciously in the position of creatures. “O man, who art thou 
that repliest against God? Shall the thing formed say to him 
that formed it, Why didst thou make me thus? Or hath not 
the potter a right over the clay, from the same lump to make 
one part a vessel unto honour, and another unto dishonour ? ” 
(Rom. ix. 20, 21). We cannot dictate to God “ in Whom we 
live and move and have our being”. We must simply accept 
what He has revealed to us concerning His ways. In deep 
humility, therefore, let us go forward. 

Throughout the Bible, a strong distinction is drawn between 
the righteous and the unrighteous, or wicked, between the godly 
and the ungodly, between the saved and the lost. Each member 
of the pair is considered as exclusive of, but implying the other. 
After all, in all common sense, what can the N.T. mean by denot- 
ing certain people as chosen and saved, unless others are not 
chosen and lost? To use a somewhat startling illustration—if 


every person in the world were mad, then no one would be! | 


(In such a case, madness would be sanity.) Similarly, if God 
elects, or will elect all to life in Christ, then the phrase “ chosen 
in Christ” has no particular denotation. The terrible but 
inevitable truth revealed in Scripture is that not all are chosen, 


and not all are saved. Election implies rejection, just as selection - 


implies choice. Predestination implies Reprobation. We cannot 
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but shudder at the thought. Better to be filled with awe, 
than to disregard God’s revelation. 

Our second question remains: Is God’s election arbitrary ?. 
If “ arbitrary ” mean unprincipled, the answer is emphatically 
negative. If “arbitrary” mean irrespective of a posteriori 
considerations, the answer is emphatically affirmative. The 
teaching of Scripture is not obscure on this question, though it 
casts us for the final answer upon that which transcends human 
reason and knowledge ; and in the realization of that answer we 
are reduced to utter dependence upon God in deepest Christian 
humility. 

St. Paul teaches us that God’s elect are “ called according to 
His purpose ”’ (Rom. viii. 28). Later he shows that in order that 
“ the purpose of God according to election might stand, not of 
works, but of Him that calleth, it was said unto her (Rebecca), 
The elder shall serve the younger. Even as it is written, Jacob 
have I loved, but Esau I hated ” (Rom. ix. 11-13). St. Paul was 
thereupon confronted with our very question ; for if God’s choice: 
is arbitrary in the sense of unprincipled, at once the charge 
arises: ‘“‘Is there unrighteousness with God?” To this 
blasphemous, but natural suggestion, hear the Apostle reply, 
“God forbid: For He saith to Moses, I will have mercy on 
whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I. 
will have compassion. So then it is not of him that willeth, nor 
of him that runneth, but of God that hath mercy.” ‘Then the 
case of Pharaoh is cited and the conclusion drawn: “ So then 
He hath mercy on whom He will, and whom He will He harden- 
eth.” The kernel of the argument here is that election is of 
mercy. Can we dare to deny to God the right to exercise His 
mercy upon some, because all have sinned and earned judgment ? 
Do we venture to suggest, either, that His mercy must negate 
His justice ? Do we, His creatures, assume the right to question 
that will of God which is the source and ground of all things ? 
If we persist in pressing the question, hath not God ultimately 
the right to make us as He choose? Or does our will take logical 
precedence to the Creator’s? Precisely the same sovereignty is 
ascribed to God’s will by St. Paul in Ephesians i. 1-12. Here, 
however, two verses throw considerable light upon our quest. In 
verse 8, he describes God’s grace as that “ wherein He hath 
abounded ” (A.V.), or “ which He hath made to abound toward 
us in all wisdom and prudence ; having made known unto us the 
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mystery of His will.” In verse 11, the elect are described as _ 
_“ foreordained according to the purpose of Him Who worketh 


all things after the counsel of His will ; to the end that we should 
be to the praise of His glory.” Here, then, i is that “ purpose of 


God according to election” referred to in Rom. ix. While 
_ assigning to the will of God absolute sovereignty, St. Paul 


emphatically denies to it any caprice, but speaks of it as wisdom, 


prudence, purpose, counsel. Therefore, to refer election ulti- 
mately to the unknown will of God is not to suggest that God 


is capricious. Being the absolutely free Infinite, we saw, in our 


discussion of true freedom, that He is therefore absolutely 
_self-determined. Therefore, God’s election is arbitrary as 
independent of all but God Himself, but God Himself is 


“necessity. 


IX 


One more problem seems to confront us if we would claim 


to deal with obstructions to our doctrine. The question arises 
in this form :—admitting that God is just in condemning the 


| reprobate, and not unjust in saving the elect, how can the 


Scriptures then teach that Christ died for all men? How can 
Art. xvii, “ On Predestination ”, be reconciled to Art. xxi, “ Of 


~ the One Oblation of Christ Finished upon the Cross ”’, “ for all 


the sins of the whole world ” ? 


Christ saith: “‘ Him that cometh to Me, I will in no wise 


/cast out”; but, also, “ No man cometh unto Me except the 


Father draw him.” Thestexpressions must be interpretable in 


accordance with each other, or else the whole body of faith falls 
shattered in a ruin of inconsistency. We have already shown 
that popular Universalism is untenable. Beyond shadow of 
doubt, election is particular and not universal. Some points 
of interest may here gain our attention towards elucidating the 


_ apparent deadlock that has arisen. 


In the first place, the term “all” is in Scripture, as in 


ordinary speech, liable to more than one meaning. “ All” may 
mean “ everyone”, or “ every class”. The latter is clearly its 


' meaning in the oft-quoted phrase: “ God hath shut up all unto 
_ disobedience, that He might have mercy upon all” (Rom. xi. 32). 


So also in 1 Tim. ii. 4, “ Who willeth that all men should be 


saved.” 
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Again, we must not make the mistake of equating “ who- 
soever”” with everyone, e.g. John iii. 16. “‘ Whosoever” at 
once limits membership to a definite class. ‘The same observation 
obviously applies to equivalent phrases, e.g. “ Him that cometh ”, 
“« He that hath ears ”’, etc. 

Again, and our final observation is the most worthy of our 
attention, we must not wrest Scripture from its context nor 
treat it irrationally. St. Paul in Romansviii.-xi., Eph. i. 1-12, and | 
like passages, speaks of the will of God absolutely. He is there 
discussing the ultimate, eternal, creative counsel of God inscrut- 
able to us. To it he attributes the final explanation of the mystery 
of Predestination. Yet we find that some, disregarding the 
essential character of these passages and similar ones, claim to 
find a discrepancy therewith in other portions of Scripture such 
as Ezekiel xviii. 23: ‘‘ Have I any pleasure in the death of the 
wicked ? saith the Lord God: and not rather that he should | 
return, and live?” Is the prophet here discussing the philo- 
sophical implications of reprobation or election? He is merely 
treating of the loving mercy of God Who urgeth all men every- 
where to repent. We have elsewhere dealt with the difference 
to be observed in applying attributes to God in His transcendence 
and in His relation to His creation. 

In passing, we may note here that when St. Paul finds the 
ground of election in “ the good pleasure ” of God’s will, he is 
not speaking of a pleasure due to am experience. The good 
pleasure of God’s will is not the result of an 4 posteriori choice 
of created men, for it is the counsel of His good will whereby 
all things are to the praise of His glory. The content of this 
concept is, therefore, quite different from the content of 
“ pleasure” in Ezekiel which explicitly refers to God in His 
dealings with men a4 posteriori, ie. under anthropomorphic 
metaphors. We must remember that “ There is but one living | 
and true God, everlasting, without body, parts, or passions” 
(Art. i). Wherefore we may conclude that, in His condescension 
into the realm of human experience God grieves over the death 
of the wicked and offers salvation to all, but in His transcendence 
God is above grief or joy, working all things according to His 
determinate counsel, the good pleasure of His will. 

The recognition of God’s infinitude and sovereignty drives 
man to his knees in prayer. For man is a free creature utterly 
dependent upon his Creator, whether consciously so or not. His 
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knowledge and will are finite, yet his end is to exalt the Infinite. 
| Therefore, the consciousness of his limitations leads him to 
_ appropriation of the Fatherhood which God offers to the children 
of adoption. Seeing that man, being finite, cannot will the 
infinite will, his endeavour is to will in accordance with it. 
Thus the Son of Man prayed : “If it be possible . . . never- 
_ theless not My will but Thine be done.” In His human finite 1 
knowledge, He did not define the limits of the possible, yet by 
- obedience He gained the conviction that His suffering was God’s 
will (see John xviii. 11; xix. 11; Matt. xxvi. 54). So He 
gained the fuller sense of submission which attuned His will to 
choose meekly and nobly that one cup reserved for Him by the 
determinate counsel of His Father, which was, indeed, the only 
possible path for Him to tread. ‘“‘ Let this mind be in you which 
was also in Christ Jesus ” (Phil. ii. 12). Obedience and humility 
are the virtues of those “ chosen in Christ before the foundation 
of the world”, and in their exercise the elect become God’s 
freed men, and are free indeed. Hear the testimony of one who 
~ Jost himself in his Lord, and so found his true self : “ I know how 
to be abased, and I know also how to abound: in everything 
and in all things have I learned the secret both to be filled and 
_ to be hungry, both to abound and to be in want. I can do all 
things in Him that strengtheneth me ” (Phil. iv. 12, 13). 
We may no longer tarry upon these blessed paths of God’s 
_ revelation to us. Yet in our hearts we are the better for our 
- quest. Our whole discussion, and especially our last thoughts, 
have corroborated the marvellous fact that the doctrine of Pre- 
_ destination is not merely a piece of theological speculation to 
_ provide delicate controversies for people with much time to spare. 
Predestination is a life—the life which must be lived by the 
elect. If they refuse to study their Father’s gracious revelation 
concerning His will, they thereby suffer the loss of the fulness of 
the peace that God gives, they know the bitterness of the 
uncertainty born of ignorance of God’s greatness, they experience 
the anxiety born of want of confidence in the sovereignty of God. 
The certainty of my salvation depends not upon the measure 
of my faith. Election is of grace, not of works. ‘ While we 
were yet sinners, in due time Christ died for the ungodly.” 
Election is of grace, not of works. Yet the inscrutable creative 
_ purpose of God was such that He planned a response from the 
_ climax of His creation, an answering vibration from the heart of 
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His own image. His will was not to over-ride the divine beauty 
of that which He had made ; but out of its very nature, wherein 
Himself was mirrored, to cause a paean of praise which even the 
sinless angels could not give. “ And every created thing which 
is in the heaven, and on the earth, and in the sea, and all that are 
in them, heard I saying, ‘ Unto Him that sitteth on the throne, 
and unto the Lamb, be the blessing, and the honour, and the 
glory, and the dominion for ever and ever’ ” (Rev. v. 13). “O 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God! how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past 


tracing out! . . . For of Him, and through Him, and unto 
Him, are all things. To Him be the glory for ever, Amen.” 
C. K. Hammonp. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 


THE SEPTUAGINT IN CRITICISM 


Text Criticism JustTiFiep 


We may wonder whether Christian people pray as they should 

in behalf of Christian scholars. In textual criticism of the Old __ 
and New Testaments, we need scholarship, reverent, profound, ‘ 
wise and persevering. Dr. Caspar René Gregory in his Canon 

and Text of the New Testament concludes (pp. §27-8) by defending 
a proper criticism. “Those who decry textual criticism as. 
dangerous and destructive, are usually not aware of the com- 
paratively limited extent of the New Testament, which is 
subject to doubt.” He quotes Hort’s final judgment that the 
field covered by substantial variations “can hardly form more 

than a thousandth part of the entire text.” His last word is, 

“It is singular to see a man anxious to have the latest and best 
thing in electric lights, but totally indifferent as to having the 

best text in his New Testament.” And as to the Old Testament 

(p. 25), he says that the Jews “not only were in the work of: 
guarding their sacred books in those early times far superior to 

all other known peoples, but they at a later date and up to the 
present have proved themselves to be unsurpassed, unequalled 
preservers of tradition written and unwritten. The Christian 
Church owes them in this respect a great debt.” Yet with all* 

the compliments that we pay them, we learn from the Gospels 
that those same professional theologians instigated the diabolical 
persecution of the Son of God. Paul warns us (2 Cor. iii. 6) 

“ the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” And Calvin says 

that the meaning is, “‘ that if the Word of God is simply uttered 

with the mouth, it is an occasion of death, and that it is /1fe-giving 

only when it is received with the heart.” 


Tue SEPTUAGINT 


If we ascend the ladder of time to a period older than any 
existing manuscript, what recourse have we? There is that ff 
- most ancient of all versions of the Old Testament, the Greek 
Septuagint, LXX, extant formore than two millenniums. Turre- 
tin in his Theology (Loc. II, Q. XIV, 5) observes that it was in 
common use by the Greek and the Latin Church for six hundred 
years. Dr. W. H. Green in his General Introduction to the Old 
Testament, The Text (pp. 87-9) says, “‘ The different books 
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indicate a great diversity in the character and ability of the 
translators. . . . There are numerous instances of mistrans- 
lation due to ignorance or negligence or perhaps inaccuracies or 
defacements of the manuscript used by the translator. . . . 
The Christians, into whose hands it passed from the Jews, 
received it with the same veneration that was felt for it by the 
latter. But as the Christians drew their weapons from this 
version in their controversies with the Jews, the latter fell back 
upon the original Hebrew, and insisted upon the discrepancies 
between it and the LXX; and their former favourable opinion 
of this version was changed into a settled detestation. The 
Christians charged the Jews with corrupting the text of Scripture, ' 
because they did not receive the rendering of the LXX; the 
Jews retorted the charge upon the Christians, because they did.” 


Tue Meruop 


In 1928 a volume appeared, An Aid to the Textual Amend-. 
ment of the Old Testament by James Kennedy, D.D., edited after. 
his death by his friend N. Levison, B.D. It was printed in 
Palestine, and abounds in misprints, Hebrew, Greek and English, 
and, in one instance, in Latin. The long list of errata would 
be longer if it were completed. This book of O.T. criticism: 
itself needs criticism and amendment. In gleaning from the 
pages a series of readings from the LXX which differ from the 
Massoretic Hebrew, these may serve to illustrate the method of 
using the LXX in textual criticism, and need not be taken as 
arguments that they should be substituted for the readings in 
our Bibles, which are based on the present Hebrew text. This, 
method has its fascinations and its perils; and other scholars 
have employed it. The late Dr. Robert Dick Wilson, latterly 
of Westminster Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, Pa., in 
conversation told the writer that he had found a number of 
possible emendations suggested by the LXX. Dr. Kennedy has 
a multitude of other emendations, showing many alterations 
that could be suggested by changing or adding Hebrew letters, 
but surely any emendation to the work of the Massoretes should 
not be made merely to please a critic. This book makes free 
comparisons between Hebrew letters and those of ancient 
Semitic alphabets. The LXX rendering often represents 
a Hebrew word that differs from that written by the Massoretes,. 
by only one or two letters. And as those Hebrew readings are 
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centuries older than our oldest manuscripts, they deserve atten- 
tion for their antiquity. Letters that are similar in form, or 
similar in sound might be confused by translators. 


INSPIRATION 


The orthodox doctrine of the inspired, inerrant original 
of Scripture has often been misrepresented or caricatured. But 
in its correct formulation, it does not affirm the inspiration of 
copyists, translators, interpreters, printers or critics, and cer- 
tainly does not approve the subjectivity of critics, ancient or 
modern, however ingenious they may be. All language is 
verbal, and, if it is inspired at all, it would seem to require 
a verbal inspiration. Note the argument of the Apostle Paul 
(Gal. iii. 16) citing from Gen. xiii. 15 and xvii. 8, “ Now to 
Abraham and his seed were the promises made. He saith not, 
And to seeds, as of many ; but as of one, And to thy seed, which 
is Christ.” This difference between singular and plural in the 
original turns upon the letter yodh, corresponding to the Greek 
iota, the origin of the English word jot; and it is the smallest 
_ letter of the Hebrew alphabet. If we believe that it was by 
divine inspiration and care that this small letter was omitted, 
is it difficult to believe that the remaining letters of that Hebrew 
_ word were placed there by divine inspiration ? And all scholars 
must agree that the Westminster Confession (Chap. I, 8) is 
correct in its statement that the original Scriptures through 
the singular care and providence of God have been kept pure in 
all ages; so that they can be the final resort in controversy. 
Critical discussions, truly important, do not affect any Christian 
doctrine. It has been proved that John Calvin believed in an 
inspired, inerrant Bible ; but that left him free to discuss any 
problem of text criticism, with the best material then available, 
including the LXX and Jerome’s Latin Vulgate. 


LXX anp A.V. 


In some instances, it is interesting to note that a rendering - 
of the LXX has passed into our Bibles in preference to the word 
written in the Massoretic Hebrew text. In the context of 
2 Sam. iii. 18 Abner exhorts the elders of Israel to make David 
king, “‘ for the Lord hath spoken of David, saying, By the hand of 
my servant David I will save my people Israel’. Here “ I will 
save ” is the rendering of the LXX, founded upon a change of 
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vowel letters ; and it has been preferred in the A.V., the English 
Revised Version, ERV, and the American Revised Version, ARV. 
And the Vulgate has “ salvabo ”. 


We might suppose another instance in Ps. viii. 5: “ ‘Thou - 


hast made him a little lower than the angels ”, where the ERV 


and ARV have “ but little lower than God”. Dr. Kennedy 
shows that by a change of Hebrew consonants in the word 
“Elohim ”, the LXX reading is “than the angels”. Here it 


would seem, however, that the translators of the A.V. interpret © 


the word “ Elohim ” as meaning “ angels ”’. 

Dr. Kennedy finds an instance also in Jer. xviii. 17, where 
the Massoretic vowel points do not agree with the LXX render- 
ing, or the difference is only in one vowel. The ERV gives a 


literal translation, “I will look upon their back and not their 


face”, and places in the margin the phrase of the A.V. and the 
ARV, “ I will show them the back ”. “ I will show ” is the LXX 
rendering ; and if this is a correct statement, it is a case where 
the LXX has been preferred to the record of the Massoretes. 
Here, too, Jerome’s Vulgate agrees with the LXX. 


It is an indication of accurate printing, that the single dot » 


which is all that distinguishes the Hebrew letter s from sh, is 


rarely misplaced in our Hebrew Bibles. And this book of 


criticism quotes a verse, Is. xix. 13, “ The princes of Noph are 
deceived ”, where the LXX translators read the other Hebrew 


sibilant, and rendered, “ they are lifted up”. This illustrates’ 


the importance of that dot. 


Vowet Points 


Davis’ Bible Dictionary states that the vowel points were 


introduced by the Massoretes not earlier than the sixth century a.p. 


The simplest of LXX variations, accordingly, is one due toa | 


change of vocalization, or vowel points, and where the Hebrew 


consonants of the Massoretes are left intact. In Jer. ii. 34, A.V. 
(also ARV margin) we read, “I have not found it by secret 
search, but upon all these”. The ERV has, “I have not found 
it at the place of breaking in, but upon all these”; and in the 
margin, for “ all these ” it says, “ Some authorities have ‘ every 


oak’ ” (the LXX rendering). But the Hebrew words “ these ” . 


and “ oak ” differ in vowel points. 


Another difference due to vowel points only, is Jer. xxxi. 13 


(LXX xxxviii. 13), “ Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance, - 


| 

| 

| 
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both young men and old together”. For “ together ” the LXX 
repeats the first verb (plural) “ shall rejoice ”. 

Another instance is in Nah. iii. 8, where Jerome’s Vulgate 
agrees with the LXX. ‘“ Populous ” No, or No-Amon, had the 
waters round about it, whose rampart was the sea, or as the ERV 
and ARV margins note, the Nile, and her wall was “ from the 
sea” (A.V.), or, as ERV and ARV read, “of the sea”. Here 
the ERV margin for “was of the sea”, says, “ Some ancient 
versions have ‘ was the waters,’”’ which is the LXX reading, 
“‘ Water (was) her wall ”, that is of defence. Again, “ waters ” 
and “ of the sea” or “ from the sea ”’, differ only in vowels. 


ONE Lavras ONLY | 


With the aid of this book of criticism, let us now observe a 
group of LXX variant readings, explained by a difference of one 
letter from the text of the Massoretes. 

Deut. xvi. 5, “ Thou mayest not sacrifice the passover 
within any of thy gates ”, where the LXX reads, “ any of thy 
cities ”, due to the omission of one Hebrew letter. 

1 Sam. xiv. 9, as Jonathan and his armour-bearer were about 
to discover themselves to the Philistines, he said, “ If they say 
thus unto us, Tarry until we come to you; then we will stand 
_ still in our place, and will not go up unto them.” The LXX 
reads, “‘ Stand there until we tell you ”, instead of “ until we 
come to you ”’. 

In Ps. xxviii. 8, “The Lord is their strength ”, the ERV 
margin says, “ According to some ancient versions, ‘a strength 
unto his people.’”” Here Dr. Kennedy shows that the LXX 
translators or their Hebrew manuscript added a consonant to 
the word translated “their”, with the meaning, “ unto his 

ple ”. 

In Ps. lx. 4 (Heb. lx. 6; LXX lix. 6), the A.V. reads, 
“ Thou hast given a banner to them that fear thee, that it may be 
displayed because of the truth.” The ERV in the last clause, 
adds, in the margin, “‘ Many ancient authorities render, ‘ That — 
they may flee from before the bow.’” That is from the LXX, 
which seems to substitute for the Massoretic word “ truth ”’, the 
word “ bow ”, by changing one of the dental letters for another 
at the end of the word. Perowne discusses the verse, and prefers 
the word of the LXX for our Hebrew text; and so does the 


Vulgate. 
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Ps. lxxii. 14 (LXX Lexi. 14), “ precious shall their blood be 
in his sight”. The LXX has “ precious shall their name be ”. 
Ps. lxxv. 9 (Heb. lxxv. 10; LXX lxxiv. 10), “I will declare for 
ever”. LXX, “I will rejoice for ever”. Prov. i. 26-7, “ I will 
mock when your fear cometh”, LXX, “when your disaster 
cometh”. Amos ix. 2, “ Though they dig into hell, thence 
shall mine hand take them.” LXX, “Though they hide 
themselves in hell.” Zech. x. 12, “ they shall walk up and down 
in his name”. LXX, “ they shall glory in his name ”’. 


Two or More Lertrers 

Passing from this group of LXX readings, each apparently 
due to a change in one Hebrew consonant, let us observe another 
series which may be accounted for by alterations of two or more 
Hebrew consonants. 

Num. xxiv. 17, “ There shall come a Star out of Jacob ” ; 
LXX, “There ariseth a Star.” 1 Sam. v. 3, where the Philistines 
“ took ” Dagon their idol which was fallen down before the ark 
of the Lord, and restored it to its place; here the LXX instead 
of “ took” has “and they raised up”. And these renderings 
are reversed in Amos ii. 11, “I raised up of your sons for- 
prophets”; while the LXX has “I took of your sons for 
prophets.” 

Job xv. 25, “he stretcheth out his hand against God ” ; 
LXX, “he lifteth up his hand ”. Ps. xxxvii. 35 (LXX xxxvi. 35), 
A.V., “I have seen the wicked in great power, and spreading 
himself like a green bay tree”; ERV and ARV, “like a green tree 
in its native soil”; LXX and Vulgate (xxxvi. 35), “like the 
cedars of Lebanon”. Ps. xcvil. 11 (LXX xlvi. 11), “ Light is 
sown for the righteous”; LXX, “Light ariseth for the 
righteous.” 

Isa. xlii. 4, “ the isles shall wait for his law”; for “the 
isles”, the LXX reads, “the nations”. Jer. xiv. 9, A.V. and 
ERV, “ Why shouldest thou be as a man astonied” ; ARV, “as 
a man affrighted ”; LXX, “as a man sleeping ”. | 

Jer. xli. 9 (LXX xlviii. 9), “ Now the pit wherein Ishmael 
had cast all the dead bodies of the men, whom he had slain 
because of Gedaliah ”, or as the margin has it, “ by the hand, or 
by the side of Gedaliah ” ; the LXX by a change of consonants, 
instead of “ by the side of Gedaliah”, reads, “it was a vast 
pit ”. 
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ScHOLARSHIP NEEDED 


A discussion of this subject indicates our need of more 
Christian scholarship in textual criticism ; and not only so, it is 
_ needed in other directions. Sir Charles Marston’s admirable 
book, New Bible Evidence, shows many confirmations of the 
Scripture ‘from recent discoveries in archaeology ; and demon- 
strates the folly and shame of the so-called Higher Criticism, 
where one brazen assertion after another has been destroyed. 
_ He pleads for the decipherment of the many tablets discovered 
(p. 40) and says, “‘ The world possesses far too few scholars for this 
class of work.” ‘The prophet’s word might be taken as a 


_ + Challenge to American scholars (Is. xxix. 12) if we take Dr. J. A. 


_ Alexander’s rendering, “ And the writing is given to one who knows 
not writing, saying, Pray read this, and he says, I know not 
writing.” 

For the great mass of readers, the ancient Hebrew readings 
suggested by passages where the LXX Version varies from Hebrew 
Bibles, are practically inaccessible. Whereas, a great body of 
alternate readings, the Q’ri and K’thibh, are given in Hebrew 
Bibles, and without inordinately increasing the size of the 
~ volumes. Could not all the most important of LXX variations 
be made as accessible in editions of the Bible, and without making 
_ such books unwieldy ? Such a list of LXX Hebrew readings 
_ might in part reproduce a Hebrew manuscript as used by LXX 
translators, and they deserve attention. If groups of scholars 
arrange details, they might prepare such a list of Hebrew readings 
from the LXX in a comparatively brief time, and “‘ ad majorem 
gloriam ”. 
| Caries Evcene Epwarps. 


Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~ 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD AND 
POLITICAL RELATIONS 


An address delivered before the International Congress of Calvinists, Amsterdam, October 25th, 


1934- 


Tue dogma of the sovereignty of God as the central dogma of 
Calvinism has great significance for every province of life. For 
political life it acquired special importance because the notion of 
sovereignty originally belongs to this domain and therefore could 
not but lead to more concrete consequences. Of course only 
the main features of the question can be discussed here. In order 
to give as complete as possible an exposition I shall first trace 
the historical process of the doctrine, then its modern dogmatical 
position and finally its significance for political practice. 


I i 

Let us first for a few moments consider the historical 
development. ’ The dogma of the sovereignty of God took shape 
in the Middle Ages when Christendom was still undivided. As 
soon as theoretical reflection awoke and the need of a theory _ 
of the state on the basis of Christianity was felt, the sovereignty 
of God was made the corner-stone of political science. Not only 
did it procure the philosophical justification for the right of 
ruling and the duty of obeying, but it was also acknowledged as 
the governing principle for the form of the state and further 
for the scope of its activity. 

We need not dwell at length upon the philosophical signifi- 
cance here as, throughout this period, it was generally and 
undisputedly accepted. It only lost this universal acknowledg- 
ment when Machiavelli—influenced by Renaissance-speculations 
—started preaching the pure reign of force, and when Hugo 
Grotius, though in quite another way, fundamentally undermined 
the sovereignty of God by teaching that law and state would be 
equally firmly established without a divine foundation since they 
possessed a sufficient basis already in human nature itself. To 
the medieval mind, however, it was an undoubted and undoubt- 
able fact that every official in church and state only exercised 
power by virtue of a direct or indirect divine charge and that 
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every ruler was a more or less immediate representative of God’s 
own exercise of power. The Christian mind accepted this 
without argument, it was a matter of course. 

As to the importance of the dogma for the form of the state, 


this was a natural consequence of the “ principium unitatis ”, 
which was so popular in the Middle Ages. This principle viewed 


the entire universe as an organism animated by one spirit and 
formed according to one law, in which every part in its turn, as 
ordained by divine harmony, presented an image of the whole, 


_ formed a microcosm over against the macrocosm. “ Maxime 
ens est maxime unum et maxime unum est maxime bonum.” 
- The multiplicity results from the unity and returns to it. 


Humanity is a specific unity in the general unity of the universe, 


and it presents two sides, church and state, which, however, 


must always “ ad unum reduci”. ‘That unity was found in God 


_ as the Author of the two swords of power, by which the authority 


in church and state was founded on His sovereignty. Both 
state and church were to be governed monarchically, as God 
Himself governs the universe monarchically. By stating this 
the form of the state was decided upon. Even where since 
Gregory VII the supremacy of the church was proclaimed, from 
clerical side, in the doctrine of the one sword, the clerical leaders 
still adhered to the principle “ non est potestas nisia Deo.” The 
difference between the State-party and the Church-party only 


_ concerned the question whether the power of the state was 
. indirectly or directly derived from God. No difference whatever 
| existed with respect to the philosophical justification of govern- 


- ment and its monarchical form. 


Not only the philosophical justification and the monarchical 


- form of the state, but also its character and the scope of its 


activity were dominated in principle by the dogma of the 
sovereignty of God. The medieval conception of life was 
thoroughly transcendental and in consequence earthly life was 
considered as a preparation for eternal life. This fundamental 
aspect was decisive for the purpose of the state. The church was . 


_ entrusted with the care and advancement of the spiritual interests 
_ of humanity, which controlled the whole of life. The state was 


only required to protect and defend the church against its 
enemies and to enable its members to lead a quiet and godly life. 
Figgis expressed this in a terse and felicitous way when he said, 


_ that the state was merely the police department of the church. 
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It had to uphold and maintain the external conditions of life, 
which should of course be taken in the sense of the restricted 
character, which the medieval state in general bore as compared 
with the modern state. 

In this manner the doctrine of the sovereignty of God marked 
the basic lines for the juridical nature, the form and the scope of 
activity of the state. 


II 


But in course of time influences arose, that began to weaken 
the dogma and even threatened its vital force. With the revival 
of ancient philosophy in general the ancient theory of the state 
also resuscitated and it was especially Arno political doctrine 
which rapidly became prevalent. He taught that the state 
originated partly in the instinctive inclinations of man, partly 
in the conscious desire to form a social organization. So people 
became aware of what might be called the human side of the 
question and in consequence lost the feeling of the government 
being a direct institution of God. The human factors, which 
called authority into being, continually increased in importance, 
where matters of public law were discussed. Of course the 
sovereignty of God remained “ causa prima”, but for that very 
reason “‘ causa remota”; “ imperium est a Deo et tamen per 
homines ”. The voluntary submission of men to government in 
church and state is in this connection the “ potentia materialis ”, 
God bestows the “ potentia spiritualis ”. Is it not likewise God 
Who reveals His power where an entire nation with one accord 
takes a decision? ‘Thus in opposition to the doctrine, which 
accepts authority as a direct mandate from God, the opinion 
gradually gained ground, that God only grants authority through 
the voluntary consent of the people. The outstanding problem 
now became, whether this consent by the people was a “ translatio 
imperii ”” or only a “ concessio usus ”, that is in modern terms : 
what is the relation between the authority of the government 
and the freedom of the people. As regards the form of the 
state, by accepting Aristotle’s doctrine concerning the different 
forms of government, the monarchical form lost its divine 
character and the whole problem became a matter of utility only. 
Did not “ unitas principatus ” exist in the republic also? Nor 
was this change of view restricted to the state. For the church, 
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too, the monarchical form was called in question in the conciliar 
strife. 

With respect to the third problem, the mission of the state, 
the course of events was much the same. The influence of the 
Renaissance threw a totally different light on earthly life, gave 
it a much more independent value and so revived the ancient 
idea of the state. The process was expedited by the absolute 
failure of the medieval state, never very strong, but much 
enfeebled still in the fifteenth century. It proved unable to 
order the newly arising conditions in public life and to subjugate 
the disintegrating forces attendant on them. When Aeneas 
Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius II, published his “de ortu et 
autoritate imperii Romani” in 1446, in this work all the old 
principles have become nothing but hollow formulas. The 
conclusion from all this was drawn by Machiavelli in 1510 and 
by Thomas More in his Utopia of 1516: they radically broke 
with the dogma of the sovereignty of God. 

It was against this weakening of the doctrine that the theo- 

logians and the jurists of the Reformation directed their opposi- 
tion. Amongst them the Calvinists in Switzerland, France, 
Western Germany, Scotland and Holland took a prominent 
place. From medieval science they adopted the principle that 
the government and the people both, in virtue of the law of 
nature, possessed certain unassailable rights. In accordance 
with medieval conception they considered the people as a 
corporate body, not, as in later times, as a sum total of individuals. 
But the Calvinists now again placed all this in the full light of 
God’s Majesty. 

When in the “ Vindiciae contra tyrannos” the juridical 
foundations are laid for the Calvinistic theory of the state, God 
appears as the one party in a stipulatio, where government and 
people together are the counterpart as “ correi debendi ”, each 
liable “in solidum”, and both have to promise “ne quid 
detrimenti Ecclesia capiat ”, that is that the glory of God shall be 
vindicated as the main object of the political relations. God » 
claims from both, prince and people, “rem integram” and 
punishes both for the guilt of either. After effecting this 
stipulatio people and government now conclude a second 
agreement with a view to preserving the state from corruption 
and the two compacts together form the “ constitutio regis ” ; 
“ populus regem constituit, Deus elegit”. In this way the 
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entire structure of the state was again erected on the groundwork 
of the sovereignty of God, even though it was done in the 
conceptional forms of Roman private law, the only means of 
construction which science had to offer at that time. In other 
works, as in Beza’s “ De jure magistratuum ”, Hotman’s “ Franco- 
gallia ” and Buchanan’s “ De jure regni apud Scotos ” we hear 
the same fundamental note strengthened by illustrations taken 
from the Holy Scripture, universal and national history and 
traditional theory of the state. The separate rights of govern- 
ment and people, of authority and freedom, were thus directly 
based again on the sovereignty of God, as it is revealed to us in 
Holy Scripture. The Word of God—that was the rock on which 
political relations were built and firmly founded. Lastly 
Althusius summed up the whole thought of this period and 
crystallized its principles into a systematic treatise. This 
important work doubtless deserves sincere admiration, but the 
vividly graphical, the intuitive-visionary element, which had so 
warmly appealed to the heart of the older generation, born as 
it was from the fierce struggle for religious freedom, had too much 
given way to a speculative form of thought. Its refined subtility 
certainly corrected a number of former logical weaknesses, but 
at the same time, because of its rationalistic tinge, reopened the 
danger of the sovereignty of God losing its prominent place as 
the central dogma. Notwithstanding this, Calvinism now was 
in a fair way to exercise great influence in Western Europe and 
North America and it looked as if the dogma of the sovereignty 
of God would have a brilliant future allotted to it., | 
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But this was not to be. Before long serious harm was done 
to the dogma by the development of the Roman Catholic theory 
of the state. The fierce opponents of the Reformation, the 
Dominicans and Jesuits (Molina, Bellarmine, Suarez), because 
of their general Christian standpoint, could have and should have 
accepted the dogma. For their purpose they need solely have 
contested its Calvinistic elaboration. But their view was limited 
to only one aim: that of ensuring to the church the supr 
over the state. To this end they premised, that God had given 
power to the Pope by a special and direct act, but to the secular 
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prince only “ ex vi rationis naturalis ”, as “ proprietas consequens 
naturam ”. ‘That was equal to a pious elimination, if not to 
a total denial of the dogma, an unintentional genuflection to the 
humanistic theory of the state. This was bad enough already. 


But worse still was that the anti-Jesuitical authors as Fénélon © 


and Bossuet, though they energetically maintained the govern- 
ment as the vicar of God against the Jesuits, now changed the 
dogma, with complete denial of the popular rights, into the 
system of the “ droit divin”. So the prince became the absolute 
ruler, who was responsible only to God Himself, and to the people 
__ he was a vicar of God Almighty whom they had to obey uncon- 
ditionally. ‘‘ The divine right of Kings” of the Stuarts in 
England was likewise protected with the shield of the sovereignty 
of God. The inevitable consequence was that the dogma of 
the sovereignty of God was wrongly identified with the absolutism 
of kings. This was an unpardonable mutilation, as the revival 
of the dogma by Calvinism, a century before, had been directed 
especially against that absolutism and had founded on this dogma 
not only the power of the prince, but also the rights of the people. 
The force of facts, however, arising from the glory of the Bourbons 
and the Stuarts, entirely threw the historical truth into the 
background. The sovereignty of God and the absolutism of 
the prince became practically identical. And when the entire 
development of public life in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries showed an increasing trend towards political ideals 
diametrically opposed to absolutism, the dogma of the sovereignty 
of God itself was, together with absolutism, more and more 
discredited. It was entirely forgotten, that in the Middle Ages 
the doctrine had risen from the opposition against the omnipo- 
tence of the Pope and that in the sixteenth century it was 
renewed to support the opposition against the omnipotence of 
the prince. Now it was only looked upon as a favourite weapon 
for the defence of the detested despotism. When in the “Glori- 
ous Revolution ” in England William III dealt a decisive blow 


to absolutism by upholding the historical rights of the people, . 


while at the same time maintaining the ancient rights of the king, 
the Calvinistic political doctrine had declined too much to defend 
this Calvinistic political act with the only peremptory arguments, 
derived from the sovereignty of God. It left that defence to 
John Locke, that is to the deistic, humanistic, rationalistic 
theory of the state. It was this theory of the state which 
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gradually gained ground and which now joined issue with 
absolutism. To this end it was necessary that it should entirely: 
liberate itself from the sovereignty of God. Grotius was the 
first with his “ etsi daremus esse non Deum ”—even though 
it was in quite another connection ; others spoke of “a Deo at 
a Natura”. The authority was not “immediate a Deo”, but 
there was only an “ ordinatio divina approbans ”. Puffendorf 
and Thomasius still mentioned God as the final source of the 
power of the people ; Wolff hardly speaks of it any more. All 
power in political relations was more and more considered as’ 
the innate right of sovereign man. Once more after a lapse of ' 
two centuries the dogma of the sovereignty of God had dwindled, 
to an empty phantom; it had withered under the scorching 
glow of the unholy ardour of the humanistic device: ni Dieu ni 
maitre. | 

The nineteenth century, however, brought revival. It, 
commenced with section 57 of thé Final Act of Vienna and the 
preamble of the treaty of the Holy Alliance, in which the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of God was once more proclaimed, but not 
without the old error. The Netherlands statesman Groen van 
Prinsterer was right when he made the remark, that the authors 
of this treaty had justly accepted the divine basis for the right of 
kings, but had apparently forgotten the same basis for the rights 
of the people. In a more effective way did Stahl, the Lutheran 
philosopher of law in Germany, tackle the problem, when in his 
theory of the state he once more brought the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of God into evidence over against the humanistic 
theory of the state. He made it the central dogma commanding 
everything else and tried to give it practical significance by 
founding upon it the politics of the conservative party in Prussia. 
This endeavour failed. Owing to the influence of Bismarck, 
Hegel’s theory of the state and von Treitschke’s historical 
deification of power became the basis for German state practice. 
The consequence has been that the two fundamental principles 
of Stahl’s theory of the state, the “ monarchische Prinzip ” and 
the “ Schrankentheorie ” have been frustrated ; monarch and 
parliamentary “ Schranke ” have disappeared together and have 
made room for the national-socialistic reign of force. But 
Stahl’s leading principles have remained and it is to be hoped 
that in a new form the German theory and practice of the state 
will once more try to link up with these principles. 
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Holland has been more fortunate. The revival of the doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of God was brought about there by the 
writings of Groen van Prinsterer, Kuyper and de Savornin 
Lohman. As could be expected from Netherlands history, it 
developed according to Calvinistic principles. The doctrine 
itself was defended with force and ardour by arguments derived 
from Scripture and History and dealt with in its two consequences, 
the divine basis for the right of kings as well as that of the rights 
of the people. By the formation of a Calvinistic political party 
on this fundamental basis the doctrine became the source of 
strength for practical politics of the orthodox Protestants and 
consequently a living factor in the political relations of the 
Netherlands people. 

So summarizing the results of historical evolution we can 
state: with the Roman Catholics the nucleus of the dogma is 
naturally not denied, as far as it is directed against humanistic 
principles, but the dogma itself is felt to be a preponderantly 
Protestant doctrine, which by its elaboration menaces the power 
of the church and consequently is not met with sympathy. In 
the Lutheran theory of the state it was acknowledged and 
defended by Stahl, but in political literature and practice it was 
afterwards well-nigh abandoned. Because Calvinistic theology 
has, in a general religious sense, made the doctrine the centre 
of the entire Calvinistic system of life, it has also been dealt with 
much more effectively and more completely in the Calvinistic 
theory of the state. That is why it only exercises its full beneficial 
influence when taken in the Calvinistic conception. 


IV 


I have designedly sketched the history of the dogma at some 
length, because it already in a measure includes its dogmatical 
and practical sides, and so enables me to deal more concisely 
with these points. 

Dogmatically the sovereignty of God has a negative and a 
positive side. Seen from the negative side it implies the absolute 
repudiation of all sovereignty of man as ultimate source of 
authority and liberty, that is of all competence in questions of 
law and state. In divers forms the supremacy of man has been 
made the basis notion of the theory of the state. Since the 
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Renaissance, when humanism deviated from the Christian train 
of thought, individual man, some quality of man or some form 
of community of men have by turns been made the source of law 
and state. For Machiavelli the central idea was “ the man of 
power ”, who did not need justification from elsewhere. After 
him came Grotius who based his doctrine on the gregarious 
instinct of man and Hobbes who, taking an opposite standpoint, 
founded his system on the natural struggle for life of man against 
man. Rousseau started from the sovereign, free will of individual 
man, Kant pronounced human reason to be supreme. For 
Hegel the source of authority was the “objective Geist ” 
incorporated i in the state and for many German theorists after 
him it was the state as mere factual centre of power. For Kelsen 
it was the impersonal norm of law and for Krabbe the supremacy 
of the individual sentiment of justice. Fascism and national 
socialism uphold the popular myth of the race or the absolute 
value of national civilization as basic idea of the state which is 
invested in the dictator and makes him the self-sufficient source 
of all authority. But in whatever shape the principle of the 
sovereignty of man may appear, it is condemned by the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of God, because it expunges the boundary 
between the Creator and His creature, who can never be but 
clay in the hands of the potter. Upholding the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of God means proclaiming that no human authority 
is ever justified in itself, but always needs the justification of the 
will of God as revealed to us in Holy Scripture and in History. 
Seen from the positive side the doctrine has a double 
signification. It first signifies that every legally existing govern- 
ment ought to be acknowledged and obeyed, not because the 
government has any claim to it derived from its own being, nor 
because the subject does so of his own volition or sees himself 
compelled to do so by violence or by fear of violence, but only 
because it is God’s will and that will of God has a binding power 
for his conscience. But this government is God’s minister, not 
His vicar in the sense that the power of government should be 
of the same nature as God’s own power, that is without limits — 
and responsibility. God has taught us in His Word, that He 
should be obeyed more than man, which is also more than any 
prince. So extreme cases may occur, in which it becomes both 
a right and a duty for the professor of the sovereignty of God, 
to refuse obedience to the government. Calvin himself cites 
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Daniel, who rightly refused to obey Nebuchadnezzar, and the 
Israelites, who wrongly obeyed Jeroboam’s command to worship 
the golden calf. 

But that is not all. The power of the government is limited 

not only on the one hand by God’s own commands to mankind, 
but also on the other hand by the rights appropriate to the 
people. Those rights of the people are in their turn also derived 
from the sovereignty of God. As Holy Scripture teaches us, 
government exists because of sin and in order to bridle the out- 
_ burst of sin by instituting order and discipline. It does not 
exist, as the humanistic doctrine of sovereignty asserts, to give 
_ full scope to the glory of man and to create a civilization where 
power reigns supreme and which need not show the least con- 
sideration for anyone or anything, as no right exists outside its 
own will. 

The contrary is true. According to His sovereign will God 
has given a special task to the church, to science, to art,\to the 
householder, to the social spheres of commerce and industry. 
For the performance of this task He has given them a special 
right, which they are to use for His glory and which must be 
respected by the government when fulfilling its own task. For 
the relation between church and state this means that the state 
can claim no supremacy over the church and the church no 
supremacy over the state, but that they are co-ordinate, each 
with its own task and its own right in its own domain, though 
co-operating on a basis of mutual understanding. Moreover, 
the people may have a right of co-operation in the work of the 
state itself. What practical inter-relations result from all this 
is a problem of positive law ; the ancient problem of the “ pactum 
subiectionis ”, or the adjustment of the relations between 
authority and liberty. For every nation the way in which this 
_ adjustment will take place depends on the development of its 
_ history, the stage of its civilization, on its nature and disposition. 
Also the general characteristics of a definite period may exercise 
_ influence whether they are normal or point to a crisis. 

Eternal and unchangeable only is the principle of the sover- 
 eignty of God, it holds good always and everywhere and it ever 
demands that in constituting positive law government and people 
- both seek His countenance, that they adjust their relations in 
_ such a way as will most serve to glorify His Name, and that in 

doing so they respect each other’s rights. Rights which God 
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has allotted to them by His Word, by His providential guidance 
in history and by His ordinances in spiritual and material nature 
in order to serve Him only. 

So the dogmatical significance of the sovereignty of God for 
political relations is this; it forbids the degrading of government 
to a mandate of sovereign man, or the debasement of man to 
a rightless object of an arbitrary and omnipotent state ; it claims 
the co-operating of government and people, each according to 
his own independent right, which God as the sovereign of both 
granted to each of them, to the glorification of His name. 


V 


Finally we come to the practical significance of our doctrine 
for political relations. In all countries where the Calvinists 
have played a part in public life, the doctrine of the sovereignty 
of God has made them the pith and-core of the nation, showing 
a strong sense of state and a high-minded civic spirit which have 
exercised an extremely beneficial influence on political relations. 

When Calvin had to incorporate the idea of the sovereignty 
of God, formulated for the province of the Church as the 
kingship of Christ, into a practical system for its organization, he 
had to avoid two pernicious extremes: the absolutism of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the individualistic lawlessness 
of sectarianism. For the political relations the same guiding 
principle held good, though the practical effect would naturally 
bear another character there. It was because of this that he did 
not tire with inculcating on his followers that they should 
honour the government as an immediate institution of God, 
‘which was given to them and placed over them as an act of divine 
love, as he qualified it. They were not to bow to authority, 
because the persons invested with it were not men with like 
passions as themselves, subject to all the iniquity that man is 
heir to. It is far more likely that sin will show in a worse form 
still in those clothed with majesty than in the ordinary citizen. 
But the duty of obedience was only founded on the fact that the 
government derived its competence to legislate and to give 
commands directly from God Himself. The citizen has to obey, 
not because the government wills it, and still less because he 
himself wills it or thinks it profitable, but because God has 
ordained it so. That is the origin of the strong sense of state 
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which has always revealed itself in the countries bearing the 
imprint of Calvinism and which has also helped towards moulding 
the mind of that part of the population which did not hold the 
same convictions. It is not obedience “ perinde ac cadaver ”’, for 
all exercise of power had to be tested by the law of God, Who had 
instituted that power to restrain sin, not to gratify man’s love of 
dominion and lust of power. It is not obedience because the 
command of the government was in reality nothing but the citi- 
-zen’s own will, who himself had appointed the government in 
virtue of his own sovereignty. But it is obedience as the result of 
‘conscious volition in moral freedom, born from the conviction 
that no other way was possible, because God had so ordained it 
for the sake of His name. And that is exactly what every 
government wanting to keep a firm control stands in need of. 
It should not find will-less instruments, nor refractory rebels, in 
‘its citizens, but independent co-operators in a joint task who 
accept its guidance and obey its commands prompted by. their 
own conscience. A Calvinist feels aversion to a weak and 
hesitating government, its task is to exercise power and to 
maintain order; he abhors slackness and weakness in the per- 
formance of duties which are imposed by God. The first duty 
of the government will be firmly to restrain every excess and 
_with Calvin as the first to express his disapproval in the dedication 
of his Institutes to Francis I, all reformed authors testify to their 
hatred of disorderliness in the state. 
“‘ I detest seditions and all confusions as horrible monsters ” 
-Beza wrote in his “ De jure magistratuum”. All these con- 
victions were based on the well-known words of the apostle 
' Paul: “ Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For 
there is no power but of God ; the powers that be are ordained 
of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power resisteth the 
- ordinance of God.” ‘This pronouncement remained the domi- 
nant note for the political relations for everyone that adheres 
to the sovereignty of God, and it was practically this principle 
which created citizens with an independent sense of state, 
_evincing an understanding interest in all matters political, upon 
whom the government could absolutely rely, in normal times 
as well as in times of stress. 
| But in virtue of the same confession everyone calling 
himself a Calvinist as strongly insisted upon the defence of the 
rights of the people. These rights were given to the people 
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as a means of preventing the government from degenerating 
into tyranny and for that reason it has to respect them. If, 
none the less, they are violated, it is the task of the natural 
leaders of the people to defend those rights against the govern- 
ment and to protect them with those means which the existing 
law provides. With this the second pole of political relations, 
that of the civil liberties, was indubitably secured and, in the 
countries where Calvinism exercised influence, a strong sense of 
state as well as a high-minded civic spirit have developed, both so 
indispensable to a healthy view of political matters. The 
revolt of the Netherlands against Spain, the revolution against 
the Stuarts in England and the War of Independence of the North 
American states provide the historical illustrations of this fact. 
But not only in this resistance against infringement and destruc- 
tion of freedom did that love of liberty reveal itself. It also 
showed in an increasing inclination of the citizens to play a part 
of their own in political life. The parliamentary form of 
government gave them an opportunity for this, and I have 
pleasure in recording in this international circle that in this 
country we have for nearly a century taken part in political life, 
forming a political party of our own which is based on the doctrine 
of the sovereignty of God. In a grim battle we have been able 
to prevent that a legal scheme of education, based on humanistic ~ 
principles, should be forced upon our children, threatening to 
alienate them from the faith of their fathers. For other political 
_ problems touching Christian principles we have also tried to find 
our own solutions and to realize them wholly or partly in our 
national life. And when our country was brought to a bad pass 
by the late economic crisis, it was a Calvinist, true to type, who 
succeeded in uniting around him the various political parties, — 
the socialists forming the only exception. As our Prime Minister 
he now endeavours to steer the ship of state a safe course through 
these turbulent times, firmly maintaining authority and at the 
same time thoroughly respecting the right of the people. Though 
avoiding the discussion of fundamental political differences as 
being unsuitable to these times of stress, he nevertheless openly 
avows that his strength is in his earnest conviction that the 
sovereignty of God holds good for the political as well as for all 
other domains of life. 

The political consequences of Calvinism cannot be the same 
in all countries. The differences in national character, national 
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history and actual conditions are too great for that. But however 
great these differences may be, for every country and for every 
nation and for every time the unconditional truth prevails that in 
practice the best warranty for a healthy development of political 
relations is given there where the greatest number of followers 
reverently range themselves under the banner of the sovereignty 
of God. 
A. ANEMA. 


F ree University, Amsterdam. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TRADITION FOR 
THE FORMATION OF THE CANON OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Tue question of the formation of the New Testament canon is 
a difficult one. In the case of the Old Testament we have the 
authority of Christ and his apostles. The Gospels and the 
apostolic epistles testify that the single books of the Old Testament 
and this Testament as a whole, were recognized by Christ 
himself as the word of God and that obliges us to accept them as 
such. But with the New Testament matters are quite different. 
We have no third volume to bear witness to the second, and, if 
we had, it would not help us, because the third would want a 
fourth and so in infinitum. 

This difficulty disturbed the old fathers of the church and it 
was a point of much consideration and discussion between the 
learned men of our own age. One cannot say that there is a 
solution, which satisfies all who participated in the debate. 

In ancient and modern times more than one defended the 
theory of the notae canonicitatis. That is to say, the church or 
its members would have had a certain number of characteristics, 
by which they were able to decide if a book was a genuine part 
of the New Testament, or not. Under the characteristics 
apostolic origin held the first place. But there were also some | 
others, for example, the reading in the services and the tradition 
of the church. 

Now, firstly, it is necessary to see that all such characteristics 
are quite insufficient. ‘Take the four gospels. ‘Two are written | 
by an apostle, indeed. But the gospels of Mark and Luke are not 
of apostolic origin and to save apostolic origin as a characteristic — 
of canonicity one is obliged to accept that the gospel of Luke is 
the gospel of Paul and the gospel of Mark that of Peter. _ 

But there is a more serious objection against the theory of 
the notae canonicitatis. If we give to men the right to judge of 
the canon, we attack the essence of the canon. The canon is 
canon, because it has divine authority. The authority of the 
Lord we have to adore. We are obliged to submit ourselves 
to the canon. And everybody who judges the books of the 
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New Testament at a certain rate, has lost the idea of the 
canon. Therefore the theory of the notae canontcttatis is to be 
rejected. 

_ The very characteristic of the canon as the infallible rule of 
God, given to men, claims belief of mankind and only belief. 
The confessions of the Reformed churches teach us that the 
scriptures do radiate their divinity. They are autoptstic and it 
is the Spirit of the Lord, who gives faith to men, by which it is 
possible to see the autopistia and to believe that the Scriptures 
are the word of God. So Scripture has its authority in itself 
and no man can give it authority. In the Westminster Confes- 
sion we read: “The Authority of the Holy Scripture, for 
which it ought to be believed, and obeyed, dependeth not upon 
the testimony of,;any man or church ; but wholly upon God (who 
is the Truth itself), the Author thereof ; and therefore it is to be 
received, because it is the Word of God. ai 


But the same Confession continues: “We may be moved 
and induced by the Testimony of the Church, to an high and 
reverent esteem of Holy Scripture.” That is not to be forgotten. 
Also if we reject the theory of the notae canontcttatis, the material 
substance of what was accepted as notae is not left without any 
worth. This concerns especially the tradition of the church. 
I should like to write some lines to demonstrate the significance 
of this tradition for the formation of the canon. 

It is a well-known fact that we find much about this tradition 
by some of the fathers at the end of the second century, for 
example by Irenaeus and Tertullian. We cannot assent to all 
these fathers wrote about the tradition. On the contrary, the 
fault of the Church of Rome begins in the days of Irenaeus and 
Tertullian, because they propagate the significance of the tradition 
not only in a formal sense, but also in a material. Irenaeus writes, 
Adv. Haer, 3, 2, 2, of the heretics: “ Quam autem ad eam iterum 
traditionem, quae est ab apostolis, quae per successiones 
presbyterorum in ecclesiis custoditur, provocamus eos, etc. 
evenit itaque, neque scripturis iam neque traditioni consentire 
eos.” It is evident that Irenaeus takes here the tradition in a 
material sense and that he puts it beside the scriptures. There 
are more such passages in Irenaeus. Also in Tertullian. To 
quote an example, I mention De Praescr. haueret, 21: “ Quid 
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autem (apostoli) praedicaverint, id est quid illis Christus revela- 
verit, et hic praescribam non aliter probari debere nisi per easdem 
ecclesias, quas ipsi apostoli condiderunt, ipsi eis praedicando tam 
viva, quod aiunt voce quam per epistolas postea. Si haec ita sunt, 
constat perinde omnem doctrinam, quae cum illis ecclesiis~— 
apostolicis matricibus et originalibus fidei conspiret veritati 
deputandum, id sine dubio tenentem quod ecclesiae ab apostolis, 
apostoli a Christo, Christus a Deo accepit. 4 

It is upon this path of the tradition in the material sense that 
the Roman Catholic church has walked to the end and it holds 
until to-day the doctrine of a material tradition beside the 
scriptures, as it was finally appointed by the Council of Trent. 

But our fathers, rejecting the Roman doctrine of Tradition, 
knew very well that not all tradition is to be disapproved. We 
can take Tradition in a formal sense, also the act of the tradere 
and in this sense the Reformers did not condemn Tradition. 
On the contrary they vindicated it as-a precious good given by the 
Lord tothe church. I will not quote now one of my countrymen, 

I will bring forward a passage of a Swiss theologian, who is in great 

} honour even in our times in the Anglo-Saxon world. Franciscus 
| Turretinus writes, Jnstit. Theol. Elenct., 1, 1688, p. 150: “Non | 
quaeritur, An nullus unquam locus in Ecclesia fueri Traditioni— _ 
bus aypagos, Fatemur enim Deum aliquando Verbo aypagy | 
Ecclesiam docuisse ut ante Mosem. . . . Non quaeritur, 

An annes omnino Traditiones sunt absolute rejiciendae. Nam 
concedimus posse dari Tradttiones historicas quae rerum gestarum 
mentionem continent.” 

The great man, however, who gave us a full exposition of the 
manner by which Protestants accept the tradition, is the Lutheran 
theologian, Martinus Chemnitz, in his book Examen Concilii 
Tridentini. His explanation is too ample to quote all he gives. 

I must confine myself to that part which is of interest for our 
subject. Chemnitz writes (ed. Francf. ad Moen, 1590, I, pp. 
144 and 145): “Secundum genus traditionum est, quod 
- libri Scripturae sacrae non interrupta serie temporum (sicut 
Augustinus loquitur) et certa connexionis successione, ab Ecclesia 
custoditi, et fideliter ad posteros transmissi, nobisque quasi 
per manus traditi sunt. Ita Origines dicit, se ¢v rapaddca, per 
traditionem didicisse, quod quattuor Evangelia, in universa 
Ecclesia indubitata. Et Eusebius de libris canonicis disputans, 
aliquoties utitur verbis tradendi et accipiendi. Quae vero sit 
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ratio huius traditionis, hoc est ecclesiae testificantis de germanis 
et Canonicis Scripturae libris, supra fuse explicatum est, cum de 
libris canonicis ageremus. Et hanc traditionem qua nobis in 
manum dantur sacrae Scripturae libri, reverenter accipimus.” 
I believe I have given enough to demonstrate that it is not 
against the opinion of the Reformers, when I give tradition a 
certain significance for the formation of the canon of the New 


‘Testament. 
* 


I come now to the next part of my paper. In the New 
‘Testament itself we read that our Lord Jesus Christ and His 
apostles gave a great place to a formal tradition for the preservation 
of the revelation of the new covenant. 

Christ Himself said to the apostles before the ascension : 
“ But ye shall receive power, when the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you ; and ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judaea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
It was the special task of the apostles to preach what they saw 
and heard, so they themselves saw their duty (Luke i. 2; Acts} 
i. 22; etc.; 1 Johni.1,59g.). The Lord promised the td Bor 
of the Holy Spirit for the accomplishing of this task (John xiv. 26 ; 
xvi. 13). Here we have the beginning of the rapad:ddva: and the 
mwapadauBavev, which are of such interest for the first Christians 
(cf. for example, 1 Cor. xv. I 599.). 
Now we come to the books of the New Testament. When 
the apostles wrote their books, they took all precautions that the 
first readers knew with indubitable certainty they accepted a 
trustworthy book, an apostolic writing. Luke, in his prologue, 
declares that he is writing the matters even as they delivered them 
unto us, which from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers 
of the word. John writes in his gospel (xix. 35): “ and he that 
hath seen hath borne witness, and his witness is true, and he 
knoweth that he saith true, that ye also may believe.” Paul 
commences the greater part of his epistles with the testimony 
that he is an apostle of Jesus Christ. 2 Thess. iii. 17 we read: 
“ The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand, which is the 
token in every epistle ; so I write.” There is a great number of 
texts of thesame character. In the epistles of Paul (Phil. i. 12 s9q.; 
1 Thess. iii 1 §gg.), but also in other books of the New Testament 
(1 Peter i. 1; 2 Peteri.1; 1 Johni. 1 sgg.; Rev. i. 1 599.; 
xxii. 18, 19). The result must have been that the different 
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churches knew positively that they received genuine apostolic 
writings, which had divine authority. And they accepted them 
believing they were the Word of God (1 Thess. ii. 13). 

But the task of the churches is not only the rapad\auBSavav, 
but also the rapadidova:. It is especially Paul, who takes care 
that his epistles not only are preserved by the churches, but also 
handed over to all those who are concerned (Col. iv. 16). “ And 
when this epistle hath been read among you, cause that it be 
read also in the church of the Laodiceans ; and that ye also read 
the epistle from Laodicea.” 1 Thess. v. 27: “ I adjure you by 
the Lord that this epistle be read unto all the brethren.” 
2 Tim. ii. 2: “ And the things which thou hast heard from me 
among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, 
who shall be able to teach others also.” 

So we come to this result. The apostolic churches received 
the various books of the New Testament with the certainty of 
their genuine origin and their divine authority. In the same 
manner they handed their books over to others, to posterity, and 
so there arose a formal tradition that these and no others were the 
real divine books of the new dispensation. The churches each 
separately in the first time, the churches together in later days, 
were the guardians of the sacred books, the holders of the formal _ 
tradition about their origin and genuineness. So the churches 
of the New Covenant fulfilled the task, which was, according to 
Paul, the task of old Israel in the case of the books of the Old 
Testament. Rom. iii. 2: “ What advantage then hath the Jew ? 
or what is the profit of circumcision ? Much every way: first 
of all, that they were intrusted with the oracles of God.” 

At the end of the second century we find an earnest investiga- 
tion of the apostolic tradition. It was wrong of Irenaeus, 


Tertullian and others, that they considered apostolic origin a8 a, 


nota canonicitatis. But they were right in their estimation of the 
apostolic tradition and in their opinion, that this tradition was a 
useful help in their struggle with heresy and for the discerning 
_ the really divine books from the apocryphal and heretical ones. 
It is the Lord himself, who gave to His church the books of 
the new dispensation. It is He, who preserved these books and 
led His church to the confession, that these and no other books 
were inspired by the Holy Ghost. The authority of the book 
does not rest upon any authority of the church, but alone upon 
their inspiration. But amidst the many difficulties and 
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uncertainties, which arise partly by the unfaithfulness of the 
- Ghristians, the Lord used the formal tradition of the church as 
one of the means, which promoted and advanced the general 
acceptance of the new canon. And so we can say that Tradition 
is a factor of significance in the formation of the canon of the 


New Testament. 
o 


Now I foresee two objections against my suggestions. The 
first is this. Not all the books written by the apostles and handed 
over to the churches in the name of an apostle are accepted in the 
canon of the New Testament. 1 Cor. v. 9 we hear that there was 
an epistle of Paul sent to the Corinthians before our first. And 
secondly, among the apocryphal writings, there are some which 
claim to be of apostolic origin, for example the epistle of Paul to 
the Laodiceans. Nay, there are books accepted by the churches 
as divine (1 Clement, and the Pastor of Hermas), which i in later 
times-were rejected. 

These objections, however, do not bring an argument against 
our theory. What I try to demonstrate is not, that every book 
which came to a church with the apostolic authority deserves a 
place in the canon, but that Tradition had significance for the 
formation of what is since the year 400 and in our times is the 
canon of the New Testament. How to explain the disappearance 
of apostolic writings is a question by itself, not that of my 
present paper. 

And secondly, indeed, books that were not canonical were 
accepted by various churches. But even that is an argument for 
my theory. For it is also the tradition, living in the churches, 
which led to the right opinion that those books were to be 
rejected. . 

Finally, let nobody come to a wrong idea of my opinion. It 
was not my intention to explain that Tradition is the only, the 
great factor in the formation of the canon. I believe that God 
Himself gave the canon to the church and that He, and only He, 
took care that the church accepted the divinely inspired books 
as such. But this is my opinion: the Lord used the tradition 
of the church to secure the intended recognition of the canon. 


F. W. GrosHEIDE. 
Amsterdam. 


CAN WE BE MODERN WITHOUT BEING 
MODERNISTS? 


Tuis subject is worth a careful study. The school called 
“ modernist ” presents itself as being alone able to serve our 
generation. In the eyes of the modernists the evangelicals, the 
orthodox Christians, who remain faithful to the “ theology of 
Revival”, are unable to bring forth to their fellow-men the 
message they need. To proclaim the great Bible doctrines, the 
divinity of our Lord, the atonement for sins through His sacrifice, 
His physical resurrection ; to believe in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures and in their sovereignty in matters of faith and 
practice, in one word to preach the same Gospel as the apostles, 
the same as the reformers, is decidedly to be an “ enemy of 
culture ”, an “ admirer of holy ignorance ”, an “ obscurantist ”’, 
and so on. 

How can you, they say, be men of your times if you stand 
for ancient ideas and worn-out conceptions, if you behave as 
being slaves of the past ? 


Slaves of the past! Far from it. We are slaves neither of, 
the past nor of the present. We desire to be servants of the - 
eternal Truth. In the past, as in the present, we try to be in 
contact with the testimony of those who have found the eternal 
truth. From the far away centuries we listen to the echo of 
their holy experience. We have no sympathy with the errors 
which prevailed in days gone by, but we rejoice in the example 
of true Christianity which many of our fathers have given to the 
' world. We deeply respect the faith which has been for them 
the source of a pure, happy, loving life ; we gather with thankful- 
ness the testimony of these heroes; we are willing to keep the 
principles which made them victorious. When we see them 
so earnest in Christian service, so enthusiastic, so faithful, we feel 
within us an intense desire to be like them. The bread which 
fed the fathers is able, we are sure, to feed the children. 


I 


It is necessary to call attention at the beginning of this essay 
to this essential fact—the unity of the human race. No doubt 
each generation has its own characteristics; from many points 
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of view the men of the twentieth century are very different 
from the men of the sixteenth, and even more from the men of 
Middle Ages and antiquity. But it is impossible to deny the 
permanency, from age to age, of a common nature. Diversity 
is at the surface, but the deep features of life itself remain the 
same; life is always under the same laws of transmission and 
conservation. 

The physical nature of man does not undergo essential 
modifications. So is it with his moral nature. Always and 
everywhere the real needs of the human soul remain identical : 
need of joy, consolation, hope, forgiveness, deliverance, truth, 
love. 

Such aspirations manifest themselves in all literatures, in all 
religions, in all societies, even the most uncultured. And it is 
easy to find them in modern souls. : 
| We can therefore express as an axiom, that the power able 
to answer such needs, if it exists, must be as constant as the needs 
themselves. 

If, in centuries past, men have had the experience of a 
salvation which saved them effectively, the salvation must be as 
effective for us as it was for them. What was good news for 
them is still good news for us. The Gospel can be the Gospel, 
in the true sense of the word, only if it is eternal and universal. 


We are now at the root of our subject: this is really 
modern, which is eternal and universal. 


(a) Eternal_—We need a salvation which has proved itself 
effective in the past. The modern mind, as far as it is true to 
human nature, has respect for experience and likes to check 
an experience by the greatest possible number of similar experi- 
ences. It seeks after the discovery of the constant laws which 
rule the universe and, in this research, the testimony of the past 
appears to be most valuable. The repetition, in the past, of 
the same physical phenomenon gives liberty to the scientist 
to formulate a law of the physical world ; and so the repetition in 
the past of the same spiritual phenomenon gives ground for 
the acknowledgment of a law of the spiritual world. 

We are really modern when we give our respect to the 
experience of all the servants of Jesus Christ through the centuries, 
and when we establish a connection between this constant 
experience and a constant principle. 
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We are really modern when we rely on the Power which has 
proved itself effective and lasting and will prove such in the 
future. Modernism proclaims that the evangelical message is 
bound to undergo transformations in order to suit our generation. 
But modernism contradicts itself by that very claim ; if the truth 
of yesterday is no more the truth of to-day, how can the truth of 
to-day be the truth of to-morrow? These doctors make 
themselves the apostles of a Gospel which, to-morrow, must give 
place to another Gospel. They work for a teaching which, 
according to theirown theory, must betransient. Their affirmation 
that truth undergoes evolution cuts their connection not only 
with the past but also with the future. Their work is essentially 
unstable; they build a house which their children will be 
unable to use. They will be very soon the past, which will be 
despised. Their children will treat them as they have treated 
their fathers and will criticize and repel a modernism which 
will be no more modern. 

How they are to be pitied, these men unable to transmit 
to their sons a truth which does not change! How they are 
to be pitied—these young people who, attracted by the theories 
of to-day which have been taught to them, will be called upon 
in the near future to replace these by new ones! As for us, we 
shall lead our children to the eternal Rock and not to the moving 
sand, to the eternal Rock of revelation and not to the moving 
sand of human speculation. 

We believe in the eternal truth because we believe in the 
divine truth, in the truth which is God and which God is pleased _ 
to manifest to his creatures. We do not preach a salvation 
which would be the product of man’s wondering thoughts, but 
a salvation which is in fact the work of the Saviour, the expression 
of His loving and holy thoughts ; only the salvation which comes 
from the Eternal can be eternal. The only salvation for the 
present time is the salvation for all times, the salvation worked 
out by Jesus Christ, “ the same yesterday, to-day and for ever.” 

(5) We shall now try to prove that only a universal salvation 
can be really modern. [If it is impossible to deny the unity of 
the human race from generation to generation, it is even more 
impossible to deny it at the present time. Above all the differ- 
ences of civilizations, of languages, races, classes, religions, 
humanity presents itself as being more and more a whole. The 
wildest tribes are using our discoveries-ahd our science ; wireless 
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telegraphy, wireless telephony and the marvels of aviation are 
eliminating distance. More than all, the admirable conquests of 
missions in all parts of the world show plainly that men are like 
one another. Human nature is everywhere the same, and it is 
impossible to think of a truth which would be effective only 
for certain nations or certain categories of men: we have no 
need of a Gospel which would be for the civilized and not for 
the savage, of a Gospel which would be for the scientist and not 
for the ignorant. The man who has no word for all men is not 
modern. At the moment when it is possible to speak from 
Paris to New York, it is absolutely necessary to have a message 
worthy of being spread all around the world. 

But this universal message, who will give it to us if not the 
God Who has created all men with the same blood and Who 
offers to all men the same love, the same redemption? God 
only is universal as He is eternal. God only can say: ‘“‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest.” 

Our generation needs the God Who whose word shows Him 
able to save the world, but it does not need the theories which 
try to deny the reality of such a great salvation. 

You who believe in an eternal salvation sufficient for all—you 
are really modern. 


Il 


We are going to study three characteristics of the evangelical 
Christian, of the Christian who is faithful to the eternal and 
universal Gospel, and we shall see how really he can serve his 
generation. We shall at the same time show how the modernist, 
far from serving his generation, betrays it, and deceives its most 
legitimate hopes. 

The first duty of the man who wants to be useful to his generation 
_ 15 to know tt and to understand it. 

We must be able to see our fellow-men as they are in order 
to know what they really need. But in order to be modern in 
. such a way it is necessary for us to receive our wisdom from 
Heaven ; it is only from the heavenly point of view that we can 
see indeed ; only the just can judge oma 

The modernists, who so often seem to confuse the spirit of 
‘man with the Spirit of God, and who speak more confidently of 


) Yeason or auto-suggestion than of revelation, deprive us of the 
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possibility of obtaining a sound diagnostic of the human soul. 
By denying the infallibility of our Lord, they shake our confidence 
in His verdict concerning our heart; and they leave us alone 
with our sins and our prejudices. A new-born man can realize 
the state of death in which his brethren are still lying ; but with 
modernism we have no new-born men because modernism denies 
the reality of spiritual death. Modernism keeps man in the 
illusions of his pride. It says to man: Do not listen to those 
who proclaim the deep wickedness of thy nature. Man is good ; 
it is only a matter of making progress in goodness, of walking more 
quickly on the way of righteousness, of getting nearer the ideal. 

The eternal Gospel uses another language and says to the 
modern man: Thy soul is dead, but can be made living; thy 
soul is in darkness, but can come to the marvellous light ; thy soul 
is lost, but can be saved by the Almighty Saviour. 

Of these two languages, which is the true, the useful, 
the really modern ? Is it the message which flatters man in order 
to leave him without any hope of salvation, or is it the message 
which speaks truth and brings down the pride of man in order 
to lead him to the way of deliverance ? 


Faithfulness to Jesus Christ, to the Christ of the Bible and 
not to the Christ of Higher Criticism, allows us to know and to 
understand our generation by loving it. If we desire to serve our 
fellow-men we must, above all, love them, love them intensely, 
even unto sacrifice. We must love them enough to suffer 
in face of their awful state of soul, and enough to seek earnestly 
after their salvation. But where can we find that holy compas- 
sion, that holy anguish ? Modernism is unable to give us that 
gift of tears, for its main aim seems to be to bring a false peace 
to the troubled conscience, to create disbelief in the possibility 
of a divine judgment, to take away from the religious vocabulary 
these terms—condemnation, wrath to come, and atonement. 

To be in agony on account of sinners, one must go to the 
Cross. But which cross? Not the cross of an unsuccessful 
dreamer, nor of a social reformer, victim of his unwise efforts, 
nor of a philosopher, victim of his speculations ; such a cross 
which modernism would give us is unable to teach us the price 
of souls, But the Cross of our Lord is not a failure but a triumph, 
the triumph of a God Who gives life by accepting death. The 
Cross on which the God-Man makes Himself one with our moral 
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misery, with our malediction, is the only school of true love 
throughout the ages, and even now. 

If we look back to the past of the Christian Church, we shall 
notice that all true servants of the Gospel have been true servants 
of their own generation. It is evident with the Aposties. Their 
preaching and their letters show plainly that they had an exact 
knowledge of the needs of their contemporaries, that they had 
deep insight into their souls. They were acquainted with the 
superstitions or the heresies which they wanted to attack and knew 
how to point out their evil and refute them, because they were 
the faithful witnesses of the truth they had found in Christ. 
They have been the glory of their times, so much that their 
century is the century of the Apostles much more than the cen- 
tury of the Roman philosophers, poets or emperors. 

The fathers of the Church have been also the men of their 
times and the servants of their generation, in opposition to all 
the modernists of their centuries. It is even more evident with 
all the men of the Reformation and of the various Revivals. They 
did not live in a sort of convent, far from the multitudes. Under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit they went to the people, they 
spoke in the open air, they made a deep impression on their 
various countries, not by bringing a mutilated Bible nor a weakened 
message in harmony with the fashion of the day, but by telling 
the Good News of Incarnation and Redemption. 

In the times of Luther, Calvin, Wesley, it was possible to 
find some modernists. Who knows of them now? But no one 
can write the history of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries 
without speaking of Luther, Calvin and Wesley. To give a more 
recent instance, Adolphe Monod, in France, was much more the 
man of his generation, by his admirable testimony to Revelation, 
than the Unitarian ministers and laymen of Lyons who dared to 
discharge him from the ministry on account of his very faithfulness. 

Which are the religious books which do not get old, which 
are still in demand, if not those which are true echoes of the 
Bible ? 


Ill 


(a2) The man who wants to serve his generation must not 
only know it, understand it, love it, but be must also be able to 
point out a message which can answer the legitimate aspirations of 
the age. 
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3 We do not hesitate to say that the evangelical Christian 
alone can be equal to such a task. 

Among the needs which seem specially urgent and worthy 
of interest nowadays, we can notice two—the want of certainty 
and the want of power. 

The want of certainty—The man of the twentieth century 
is seeking after sure knowledge in all modes of study. The 
scientific spirit which characterizes our times is essentially a loyal 
research of truth. It has no idea of making appeal to fancy but 
to facts. It believes in the existence of the truth it tries to 
grasp; it is full of respect for that truth even before it has 
found it ; it does not pretend to create the forces of nature for 
its aim is only to discover these forces by being submissive to 
them. What is experimental method if not an act of obedi 
to outward reality, an attempt to get hold of some of the secrets _ 
of nature by giving nature new opportunities for manifesting 
its hidden laws? The experimental method, so highly and 
rightly prized in our century, is at the same time objective and 
subjective ; it never leads to a confusion between the object and 
the subject; it always proclaims the existence of the object 
independent of the subject and, moreover, the infinite diversity 
of the object which the subject will never be able to grasp 
completely. 

It is easy to see how deeply, in the spiritual life, this scientific 
claim finds satisfaction in Bible truth, rather than in modernist 
theories. Modernism is much more concerned with the subject, 
man, than with the object, God. It seems often to despise the 
object or to think that the subject can create and transform the 
object. For many modernists the soul creates the saving power, 
the sinner makes his holiness, faith is sufficient in itself. We 
are told that we are sure of being fed provided we have a good 
appetite ! ! The hungry is fed through his desire for food; the 
sick is cured through his desire for health ; the eye gets light by 
opening itself. If you dare to say, Where is the bread? Where 
is the remedy ? Where is the light ? you will be laughed at as 
being “ prehistoric”, “out of date”. Modernism has made 
a great discovery. It feeds without bread, it heals without 
medicine, it gives light without the sun ! 

Yes, but if you try to know the effect of such an amazing 
method, you are not long in finding that the poor soul is still 
starving, still suffering, still in darkness. 
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Happy are we if we find on our way good Samaritans who 
can offer us what we need; who will lead us to Christ, living 
bread, effective remedy, glorious light. 

Our generation is dying by being alone with itself. Tell 
our fellow-men that, in the spiritual world as in the physical, 
there is a Truth, everlasting, above all attacks or denials, sur- 
passing all knowledge ; but at the same time a Truth which is 
loving, easy to reach or rather earnestly desirous to come into 
our spirits and to fill them with life. Tell them that it is possible 
to live in Christ or rather to have Christ live in us, Christ the 
Object in us the subjects. And by so doing you will meet one 
of the deepest needs of this generation. 

Is it not strange to see men calling themselves modern who 
dare to preach to this generation, seeking after truth, a sort of 
_ message which means nothing, brings to nothing, nothing worth 
having ; a message of which they are not sure themselves; a 
message which is under process, movable, without any solid 
foundation, a mixture of yes and no, a synthesis of suppositions, 
probabilities, fancies ? 

O give us the noble assurance of St. Paul when he says, 
“‘ Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 

(5) The man who wants to serve his generation must also 
teach the way of a Power able to deliver our race from its sins. 
_ Our generation is like those of the past, and even more, miserably 
slavish. It is a slave of alcohol, gambling, immorality; but 

it is a slave also of lies, of fraud; a slave of violence, hatred ; 
a slave of cdvetousness, ambition, love of money, despotism. 
Worst of all we are slaves of immoralism, that is to say lack of 
conscience, of sense of duty, of respect for moral principles, of 
desire to obey the divine law. 

Who will have authority over us, authority to command 
and to help us in our incapacity to obey ? Modernism will speak 
_ of the example of Christ, but what is the use of such appeals, if 
Christ is no more than a pious Rabbi who lived two thousand 
years ago? They say He was a very good man, but far from 
being absolutely and constantly perfect. Is such a man to be 
the Leader of our times, the Leader of all times ? 

It has never been more necessary than now to proclaim the 
sinlessness of our Lord, His sovereignty, His supremacy in 
human life. We need a divine Christ, an eternal Christ, Whose 
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voice must be listened to and Whose touch has still its ancient 
power. Jesus Christ, King of all the nations, of all men and 
in all His own, such is our Christ, the Christ Who said to His 
disciples, “‘ Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, in 
Judaea and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the 
earth.” 


As a word of conclusion, let us say that there is only one way 
of making the Gospel modern : it is to live every day according 
to its rule andthrough its power. We must take for ourselves the 
exhortation of St. Paul when he says, “ That ye may be blameless 
and harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke, in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse generation, among whom ye shine as 
lights in the world ” (Phil. ii. 15). 

Generations are passing away, but the mission of Christians 
remains always the same: “ To shine as lights in the world.” 
The man in whom the light of Jesus is spread is a source of light 
for those who are around him. He is man of the day in the true 
sense of the word ; his life is shining. It may be his name does 
not appear in the newspapers, and he is not praised by the crowd ; 
but he is loved and respected by those who can see Christ in him. 
By looking into his soul they can see that Christ is really the 
Life-Giver. 

I have known, in the South of France, a very remarkable 
Christian lady, with a long and deep experience, who gave me 
once the secret of her inner life by saying, “ My unction is with 
fresh oil.” I never forgot that moving testimony which has 
been an inspiration to me many a time. Let us seek to have 
the same experience. Let us receive moment ade moment a new 
blessing from the everlasting grace. 

The modernism which our generation requires is a revival 
of apostolic Christianity, of true Christianity. The servants of 
the eternal Christ are the true servants of the present hour. 


W. H. Gurron. 
Asnierés, France. 
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CHRIST AND THE WORLD OF THOUGHT: 


A RELIGION is not a philosophy ; and the Christian Religion, in particular, is neither 
a philosophy, nor a scientific system. Nevertheless, every religion must have its 
interpretation of the facts of experience, and its way of looking at the natural and the 
moral orders; its answers, or attempted answers, to the ever-pressing questions, 
Why, Whence, and Whither. And this, we believe, is particularly true of the 
Christian religion ; for, if not itself a scientific systerh, it must, if valid, be reconcilable 
with all that is certain and established in the several sciences ; and, if not a philosophy, 
it must, fundamentally, be in harmony with the conclusions independently obtained 
by the operations of a sound reason, set to attack its own problems. Though this, 
of course, is not to say that reason, operating alone, can give the content of Christianity. 
And, through the centuries, it has been the claim of the greater Christian thinkers 
that Christianity is not merely one theory amongst the rest, not simply one possibility 
placed before the mind, but that it is the higher Truth, which is the synthesis and 
completion of all partial truths. Was it not Augustine who said that, “ wherever 
he found any truth, he claimed it for his Lord” ?—and this, whether scientific, 
or philosophical, ethical or religious, or indeed anywhere else. Now, this embodies 
a vast claim, and we do well to realize what that is to which, if we call ourselves by the 
Christian name, we have committed ourselves. And, if we are even to attempt to 
present the whole matter systematically we have need of a very deep and a very 
searching investigation, an investigation which penetrates indeed to the root of things. 
Now, this is the task to which the book before us addresses itself ; it is concerned with 
“ the relation of thought to life ”, in the widest sense of the words used. The aim is 
a great one, one for which our age is peculiarly ripe, we feel, and we welcome the 
book for this reason. 

The book is presented in two Parts, entitled respectively, The Frontier of Thought, 
and The Heritage of Faith. In the second part there are some really arresting 
chapters ; on Prayer, on The Christian Idea of the Universe, on Christian Faith, 
on Personal Decision, and we feel that these chapters, and several others, merit careful 

, reading, and then re-reading carefully. We wish that space were available in order 
that we might advert in greater detail to the content of this part of the book. We 
, Seek to deal here, however, rather more fully with the first part of the book ; for this, 


». * we are to suppose, is the foundation for what follows. 


In the first part of the work Professor Lamont speaks of “ the revolution in 
. . Thought”, in Science, in Philosophy, in Ethics, and in Theology, in each case, 
_ “a revolution at the foundations”. In passing, the present reviewer would suggest 
that there is need here of a very careful analysis. For with regard to Physics, for 
example, there is, as this book tells us, a revolution “ in principle ” ; but nevertheless 
the revolution is, we hold, a domestic revolution, a revolution contained entirely 
within the domain of Physics. We have not, we believe, to go outside the realm of 
Physics for new principles; there is here no need for the idea of “ the frontier of 
thought ”. Indeed, Professor Lamont himself has some refreshing words about the _ 
Uncertainty Principle of Heisenberg, from which some have deduced the denial 
of causality within the physical realm. He speaks of “ the vast amount of nonsense 
which has been spoken, even by scientists ”, about this principle. And, yet, he himself 
appears to envisage, indeed to claim, some new “ frontier of thought”, and the 
bringing of new principles into Physics. 

* Christ and the World of Thought. By Rev. Professor Daniel Lamont, D.D., Profesor of 
Practical Theology, New College, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. gs. 
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Professor Lamont proceeds to consider the setting of man’s experience, in the 
world within which man finds himself. He starts with the relationship I—my world, 
my world being defined as “ that which unfolds itself around my perspective centre ” ; 
and this leads on to a consideration of “ attitudes ”. The “ observer-attitude ” is 
examined, the attitude of a mind in contact with “objects”, and with this is 
compared, and contrasted, the “ person-attitude ”, the attitude of a man in contact 
with his friend ; a friend who “ emerges somehow in connection with my world, 
though, strictly he is not in my world. For he is not an object, but another 
subject ”. This then is the relationship /—Thou, and the two relations, “ without 
being unrelated to each other, are as far apart as the poles”. And then, there is the 
attitude J—the Absolute. There follows a chapter on Time, and truly we may 
regard this as perhaps the hardest problem in metaphysics. 
Time as “ dimensional ”, giving his own definition of this word “ dimension ” 

« dimension is a sphere in which distinctions of one order are drawn ”. And then 
he proceeds to what is, perha the crux of his whole argument—an examination 
of the “ Present Moment ”. holds that “ all objects must be in the Past ”, that 
“T and my world are separated by an interval of Time”, and that “ the Present is a 
spiritual realm”. Indeed “ our whole argument hinges upon whether the Present is 
to be interpreted as a spiritual realm”. Then he reaches the conclusion that 
“ every object flashes forth as an object at the Object Moment ” » at “a very short 
Time interval behind the Present ” “There are no objects in the Present.” 
The Present, therefore, he holds, has “ will-character ”. And, ss 3 consequence, 
the world—the public world now, the world of all observers and not “ my world ” 
alone—is “ the total commerce of wills in the Present”. “ The universal will-form 
is the outstanding factor in the Present.” 

Now it is evident that Professor Lamont has touched upon many profound 
subjects, and profounder realms still are implied. In a brief review it is impossible 
to deal with them all, for this would need a system of Philosophy. We concentrate 
therefore upon two topics, which, however, we believe to be central to Professor 
Lamont’s presentation. But first, in passing, we would say that there is much of 
importance underlying what is said here concerning the problem of attitude, and 
the thought of dimensions; much that needs to be more widely realized than is 
in fact the case. It is true that some “ scientists” of the last century carried over 
into their examination of the mental realm results and methods which hold only in 
the realm of physics, and in consequence there followed the so-called “ materialist ” 
philosophy with which we are acquainted. As Professor Lamont says, “ why should 
it ever have been imagined that my mental attitude to objects should be regulative 
of all my mental attitudes ? Why should the very different attitude which I must 
adopt towards my fellow-men be regarded as something which has no standing in my 
interpretation of the Universe?” And this, with a careful definition of the word 
“objects”, is well said, and is profoundly true. But then, the remark is not exactly 
new ; it has been insisted upon by many thinkers, in all ages. And 80, too, the notion 
of “ dimensions ” is indeed valuable ; but it is far from being new. Indeed it is, we 
hold, the realization of these things which constitutes the widely felt change, amongst 
scientists of our day, in the attitude adopted to religion. 

Professor Lamont tells us that when he speaks of “ objects” he uses the word 
“in the strictly philosophical sense’, and that the word object “ will always have 
one perfectly definite sense, namely, that over against which the subject stands in the 
observer-attitude of mind”. But, if we ask, what is the observer-attitude ?—we read 
that it “is the attitude which mind adopts, and must adopt, when it investigates 
objects”. Now this does not help us much, and we feel that it leads to, and springs 
from, a serious confusion ; a confusion which becomes increasingly manifest as we 
proceed through Part One of the work. Surely, the ™ strict philosophical” usage of 
the word “ object ” is as follows; namely, an “ object ” is whatever is over against 
mind when mind is cognizing; it is that which is present to mind. Anything of which 
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I am thinking is an “‘ object ” forme. Now, I can think of my friend ; surely he is in 
“that world which unfolds itself around (my) single perspective centre”. We 
must affirm that my friend is in my world. The fact is, that he can be both an 
“ object ” and also a “ subject”: as distinct, for example, from a tea-cup, which, 
presumably, can be an “object” only. The distinction is one of profoundest 
importance, and, perhaps, too much cannot be made of it. But the distinction is 
between, on one hand, existents which can be “ objects ” only, and on the other 
hand, existents which can be both “ objects” and also “subjects”. It certainly 
needs a peculiar definition of the word “ object ”, if my friend is to be ruled out 
as not being an “ object ”. Again, we are told that “ the thinking I’ can never be 
an object to itself”. “The ‘I’ remains a subject all the time and can never be 
an object to itself.” 
Now, how has this confusion, as we regard it, arisen? We may, perhaps, 
elucidate the matter in the following way. Any single act of knowing unites an 
“ object ” with a “ subject ”; but here the subject is the epistemological subject, the 
end, so to speak, of an act of knowing. We are, emphatically, not dealing here with 
the ontological subject, and this is the meaning which is commonly borne by the word 
“ subject”. What now of “I” myself? Can “1”, as epistemological subject, be 
said to know myself, as “ object” ? Now it is very difficult to see how this can be 
— possible, to see how, in a single act of knowing, the object and the subject can coincide. 
And this, we suggest, is the truth which, perhaps, is contained in Professor Lamont’s 
statement that “ the thinking ‘1’ can never be an object to itself”. He tells us, 
incidentally, that “in still another category (of objects) are ideas, feelings, desires, 
hopes, memories, etc., which in so far as they can be objectified by the ‘ I’ or subject, 
belong to the field of the observer attitude”. We are dealing here quite clearly, 
we venture to suggest, not with the “ subject ” as commonly understood, not, that 
is to say, with the ontological subject, but instead, with the epistemological subject ; 
with the subject considered as merely a centre of knowing: that is to say, we are 
dealing with a bare and bleak abstraction. Now in the wider sense, involving the 
ontological subject, we must affirm, surely, that “ I ” can be an object to myself. I 
can think about myself. But in very nearly the whole of Professor Lamont’s argument 
it is the ontological subject to which he denies the possibility of being an object ; 
his whole presentation rests upon this. And we cannot follow him here. 
Incidentally this appears to have some curious implications with regard to 
Theology. If “God” be a Subject only, in accordance with Professor Lamont’s 
usage, and be incapable of being an Object, then He must be an epistemological 
Subject, the centre that is to say, of acts of knowing, and this alone. But surely 
God is more than this ; He is a God of compassion, a God of mercy, a God of Love ; 
and Professor Lamont would be the first to maintain all this, as witness the very 
fine chapters in the second part of his book. Or again, surely a central affirmation 
of the Christian Religion is that man can know God; and so, “in the strict 
philosophical sense” of the word, God can also be an Object. Either, then, we 
deal with the epistemological subject—and this most clearly Professor Lamont is 
not doing in his general presentation—or we think of the ontological subject, and in 
this case we must affirm that the “ subject ” can also be an “ object ”. 
_ Canweinany other way seek to deal with the distinctions which Professor Lamont 
makes ? May we, departing from the strict philosophical usage, define the word 
“ object ” by the imposition of the limitation of inability of being a “ subject ” ?— 
and this, virtually, is the course which Professor Lamont adopts. Well, we may use 
any definition which pleases us, provided that we are consistent in the use of it, and 
that we remember the limitations imposed. Then we may define my “ world” as 
the world of my “ objects”. Of course, my friend is not now in any sense in my 
“ world ”, and this by reason of the definition ; nor, indeed, am “I” in my world. 
But = emphatically, i is not “ the world which unfolds itself around my perspective 
centre”. We have lost contact with experience, and my whole “world” is something 
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quite unreal, or at best an abstraction. My friend, we must insist, is is my 
world ; not “ emerging somehow in connection with my world ” ; he is in it, without 
any qualification of “ somehow ”. 

The central contention of Part One of the Book is, perhaps, “ that I and my 
world are separated by an interval of Time”. “ I am temporarily ahead of my world.” 
“ ] as subject am always ahead of my world.” Now, we very naturally enquire into 
the basis and foundation of these statements. The argument is as follows : 


It is because all objects are observed from the Present that the Present 
cannot itself be observed. It can never be an object. . . . Whatever exists 
in the Present exists in non-objective form. The Present, that is to say, is a 
non-objective realm, and that is very like saying that it is a spiritual realm. If 
there are no objects in the Present, then, since there are certainly no objects in the 
Future, they must all be in the Past. In the relation /—my world I am in the 
Present and my world is in the Past. I and my world are separated by an interval 
of Time. 


And now for the proof of this: it “is a simple one”; “ it is this, that the 
rocess of objectification, through which objects come to pass, takes time”. Professor 
mont speaks at some length of certain physical facts, and in particular of the 
finite velocity of light. So that, when, for example, I see the setting Sun, the Sun 
has already set some eight minutes previously. But also this is true of my vision of 
any physical object ; the clock face, for example. Thus, when I see the fingers of the 
clock pointing to twelve o’clock, the fingers are ifi fact not there, for they have moved 
a short distance onwards. This, however, he tells us, “is not a proof, but only an 
illustration from one particular field”. “ It has nothing particularly to do with the 
proposition in hand, that I am always temporarily ahead of my world.” . . . “The 
essential and determining factor is that consciousness takes time to turn a potential 
object into an actual object.” 

Now, what are we to make of all this? We think that it all rests upon the 
initial confusion with regard to the meaning of the word “ object”. An object is — 
that which is present to the mind : and it is when it is present to the mind. It can 
only be present if simultaneous with the act of apprehending it. We must affirm, 
that an object for me must be in my Present. We feel, in fact, that Professor Lamont 
is taking over, quite uncritically, the whole of the, perhaps, naive physical conception, 
resting, as this does, upon some undefined notion of the “ object ” as the “ thing- 
in-itself”. We cannot follow him at all with regard to this “ time-lag of my world 
behind my Present ”, and consequently we cannot follow him in his whole apparatus 
of “Object Moment”, the moment when objects flash forth as objects, and the 
“ Time-Corridor ”, separating this moment from the Present. We feel frankly, that 
so far from the physical illustration, mentioned above, being merely an illustration, 
it is the basis and foundation of the whole conception. Professor Lamont has here, 
we think, taken over ideas from the realm of physics, and applied them to the quite 
different mental realm. 

Incidentally, are we to assume that my awareness of my friend is instantaneous, 
while my awareness of physical objects is not instantaneous? And, if so, we may 
ask, what is the foundation for this contention? Another curious point emerges ; 
my friend is an “ object ” to me before he is a “ subject ” ; he is an object in my past, 
before he is a subject in my present. Though this must not be taken to be connected 
with the “ Object Moment ” in the Past, of which Professor Lamont speaks. 

In conclusion, we would say that this work by Professor Lamont contains 
many comments of very great value, both in Part One, and, more especially, in 
Part Two. Frankly, we would rather read the second part as having no’connection 
with the first part, and this, we think, is possible. There are some really fine 
chapters here, and we should rather have preferred to spend time in examining these. 
But Part One is the apparent foundation, and we have therefore considered this more 
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fully. Moreover the first part is thought provoking, and there are matters of 
fundamental importance resting beneath the distinctions which are made there. 
The essential difference between the “ object attitude ”, with a careful definition 
of the word “ object”, and the “ person-attitude ” is profoundly aren we 
believe, though it is not new. Still, it needs to be more widely recognized. And, too, 
the discussion of “‘ dimensions” is very important, though this again is not new. 
But when all is said, we frankly cannot follow Professor Lamont in what we believe 
to be the essential features of the presentation in Part One of his book. 


G. C. Srewarp. 
University College, Hull. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF ANTHROPOLOGY! 


Tus book is written primarily as an Anthropologist’s interpretation of the Old 
Testament, and covers the many phases of Hebrew history before the Conquest of 
Palestine and their settlement there: the myths and religions of the Ancient East 
in relation to that of the Hebrews, and the changes in the religious developments 
in pre-, and post-exilic times. 

Professor James rightly points out that no student of the Old Testament can 
avoid being a critic to some greater or lesser degree, and shows that criticism can be 


constructive and not censorian. It is welcome to find a general tendency in this . 


direction, especially as there are growing doubts of the general value of the “ critical ” 
school’s work, and this book provides a valuable indication of this departure in 
treatment. 

Professor James’ discussion of the settlement of the “ Fertile Crescent” is clear, 
concise and stimulative, as well as provocative of thought and argument. Thus, even 
when one may not agree with his conclusions, we owe him a debt of gratitude for 
having ventured into a difficult, complex and remote field of research. A rational 
interpretation of say, the first ten chapters of Genesis has been usually shirked by 
most writers. 

Unlike Professor James I am of opinion that the narrative of Chapter x. is 
ethnological rather than an arbitrary jumble of names, but this can only be shown 
by careful identification of the peoples named. For instance, Professor James 
suggests that making Nimrod (the Son of Cush an “ Ethopian”’), the founder of 
Babylon and Assyria is an anachronism. But, if we take the story of the expansion 
of “Cush”, in Nimrod, we find it parallels the archzological account of Kish. 
Thus it would seem that it is better to withhold judgment until we have succeeded 
in identifying the positions, ethnologically and geographically, of all these peoples ; 
then, and only then, can we decide the relative merits of this survey which, as 
Professor James admits, and indeed points out, is very ancient. Likewise there seems 
no essential difficulty over the connection made in this narrative between the 
Pheenicians and Ham, and therefore with Canaan, if we remember that the Pheenicians 
were essentially Cansanites (Kinahni) according to their own description. The 


classification of the Ancient Hebrews is also understandable if we disassociate the use > 


of the name “Shem” from Semite—a purely arbitrary term, originally wrongly 
applied by philologists and commentators to those peoples that the Genesis account 
consistently calls “‘ Hamite”’. In that case we find that the “ Shem ” peoples are the 
northern nations, and it is among these that the ancient story places the earliest 
Hebrews. This classification is consistent with what we now know of the numerous 
northern and Iranian elements in ancient Hebrew religion and tradition. 

In discussing the location of Ur of the Chaldees, Professor James rightly 
gives prominence to the alternative (and as I believe only tenable) location as 


1 The Old Testament in the Lig Apretias Professor E. O. D. Ph. 
F.S.A. Publiched by SP.CK. London, 
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“Ur Kasdim”, or the Ur in Upper Mesopotamia, the Aram Naharaim region. 
Such a situation for the original Hebrew tribe accords well with their classification 
among the Northern peoples in Chapter x. and does account for the Iranian 
traditions. 

Professor James shows very clearly that there is little basis for considering the 
tribal divisions of Israel as totemistic—the prevalent conception in many quarters 
during the last century. In discussing the number of ial Profenor James suggests 
that owing to the restricted extent of the land of Goshen, and the fact that two 
midwives sufficed for Israel at this period (Exodus i. 15), that there must be serious 
discrepancy in the number of the Exodus unless we believe that the Israelites were 
joined by other Aramzan tribes in the frontier region. This seems a reasonable 
explanation in view of the fact that there is every reason to believe that great 
numbers of Hebrews were either never in the oppression or in Egypt, or else fled at an 
early date. The supposed difficulties of the actual numerations find their solution in 
a somewhat similar series of independent family or clan movements. In discussing 
the oppression the book cites an interesting confirmation of it, when it shows that in 
the XIIth Dynasty, “ Syrian ” was synonymous with “ slave ” 

The half of the book fo the first, some points of which I 
have mentioned, and is occupied with a study of religion. In the chapter on the 
“ Myth and Ritual of the Ancient East ” we are given a clear description of the 
essential features of the great and ancient systems of religion, and their utter dis- 
similarity to that of the ancient Hebrews. From which Professor James sees clearly 
the more perfect revelation of Deity among the ancient Hebrews than in any other 
old religion. This thought is developed in the succeeding chapters in which the 
patriarchs are not discarded as myths, although their history is treated critically. 

The book is well worth studying as a rly written account of a scientific 
anthropological analysis of many of the ents of Old Testament history and 
religion. Further research will no doubt re-present, and in some cases correct, these 
presentations, but it will do so to a far less degree than in many other books which . 
have been written with less scientific scholarship and less sympathy toward the 
valid claims of the Old Testament. 

G. R. Gam, 


Edinburgh. 


FOOTNOTES ON ST. PAUL! 


Ten of Paul’s Epistles are covered by this volume, which may be regarded as a 
typical sample of the pabulum tendered nowadays to the bulk of our 

students. We cannot say that it whets our appetite for a second helping of the 
viands set before us. We recognize, to be sure, the hand of a skilled chef de cuisine 
in some of the entrées ; but whether their novel ingredients are as wholesome as the 
simpler fare formerly purveyed to frequenters of the Westminster hostelry we gravely 
doubt. Elements of truth to which no exception can be taken find place, of course, 
among the rest ; but from large portions of the contents we decidedly dissent. That 
a correct draft of Paul’s Christianity is a desideratum who would deny ? The question 
is whether that desideratum is met by the book we are reviewing. It seems to us that 
the learned author allows his prejudgments to control his scrutiny of the apostle’s 
handiwork to such an extent that, in his solicitude to make Paul’s teachings tally 
with his own, he misconstrues some of our apostle’s dearest convictions. Obviously 
Professor Scott’s overlord is that tyrannical autocrat, “ the modern mind ”, with its 
systematic assumption of suzerainty over the species, past and present ; and his pal- 
pable anxiety to approximate his hero’s statements (for Paul is a hero of his) to the 


3 Footnotes on St. Paul. By Prof. C. A. Anderson Scott. Cambridge University Press, 1935. 
7%. 6d. net. 
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above-named cynosure and touchstone of wisdom involves him in frequent manipula- 
tions of the apostle’s language more ingenious than solid. By way of recreation we 
have no objection to a display of legerdemain of this sort ; but in the serious setting 
of God’s word we could wish it absent. 

It may not be amiss here to adduce one or two examples of what we mean. The 
evangelical reader experiences more pain than pleasure in witnessing Dr. Scott’s 
evisceration of the Jocus classicus on justification in Rom. iii., though somewhat 
prepared for the torture inflicted on that context by the previous dismissal with a 
peremptory wave of the hand of the grand conception of “ the righteousness of God ” 
(judicial, as the entire argument of these three chapters demands) proclaimed in 
Rom. i. 17, which lies at the base of historical Protestantism. Dr. Scott apparently 
reduces justification to a synonym for pardon, apart from reparation offered to 
outraged holiness. It scarcely needs to be said that the whole stress of Paul’s represen- 
tation of the Gospel centres in Christ’s Mediatorial death as the procuring cause of 
salvation, as even rationalists like De Wette have candidly owned. To what violent 
measures our author can resort when dominated by a fixed idea may be gauged by 
the curious liberties he takes with his text in such circumstances. What scholar in his 
more dispassionate moments would translate droxaAvmrera: revealed = conveyed, or 
exhibition = communication, or with power to reconcile, or éx ricrews 
(as though it were éri wiore) on the ground of faith? Results obtained by such 
tactics as these are simply worthless. “Tweezers should not be part of a theologian’s 
outfit! “To rise to equality with God” (Phil. ii. 6) is such a squeezed translation. 

Take another instance. Accepting von Soden’s highly improbable reading 
dAnGeig in Eph. iv. 21, Dr. Scott dilutes the majestic phrase, “‘ as truth is in Jesus ” 
(hence the position of éoriv, as Robinson rightly accents it) into the vapid parenthesis, 
** as was actually the case with Jesus”, a version per se inadmissible, seeing that it 
would imply évrws for “ actually ”, and that év, with all its flexibility, will not bend 
to the required sense. But the arbitrary change he makes as well of an explicit present 
into a purely fictitious past can only be accounted for by ulterior reasons. Except 
for certain implications unfolded therefrom we should be equally puzzled at the 
mysteries detected by our author’s clairvoyance in so transparent a phrase as “‘ the 
fashion of a bondservant ” (Phil. ii. 7), which he metamorphoses into “ the nature of 
a thrall—man at the furthest extreme from the divine.” 

In these cases the secret comes to light in his defective views of Christ’s Person. 
For he holds an opinion (near akin to Irving’s) that Christ “ took the nature of man 
as he had come to be through sin ” (p. 192), and this notion so fascinates him that he 
even reads it into Gal. iii. 13 (p. 163), affirming, in blank contradiction to the context, 
that Christ became involved in the curse through His incarnation. We naturally 
lose confidence in so self-willed an exegete. If this perverse imagination maintains 
itself at the cost of discrediting Luke’s opening chapter, it is dearly purchased. 
We gather from Professor Scott’s comment on Col. ii. 15 that he supposes that 
“ Christ in the act of dying stripped Himself of the flesh and therein shook off that 
through which the powers of evil had been able to attack Him.” This is queer 
divinity and not very consonant with reason itself. Would he make sin a mere 
morbid affection of the flesh, although its defilement embraces both flesh and spirit 
(2 Cor. vii. 1)? Moral pravity is not primarily an outward act, but a state dis- 
closing itself in acts; and, contrariwise, sinlessness, if predicated at all, must be 
predicated of an entire personality. The fact is, the incarnation is nothing if not 
supernatural, a break in the process of generation. Biblical Christians at any rate 
will not be induced at his bidding to surrender their Saviour’s immaculate conception 
as a sop to the somewhat passée goddess Evolution. 

It is no slight relief to turn from vagaries like these to points in which Dr. Scott 
deigns to lend his assent to the common creed of Christendom. We are glad to 
remark that he does not stumble at the fact of Christ’s resurrection (p. 124), or at the 
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glorified body reserved for the glorified saint, and frankly recognizes the 
of miraculous powers in the primitive church. His distinction between the 
and the pagan conception of “ mysteries ” ond 
which he describes as “ a | technique whereby man can raise himself stage by stage 
into fellowship with God ”, is to be commended. When again he refers to the Law 
as “‘ having broken down as a system for securing salvation by merit ”, a truly Pauline 
ep. and so it is when he observes that “ every man who finds God discovers 
that God has been seeking him”, and that “ the grace of God is the source and 
effective cause of salvation”. He even goes the length of endorsing the opinion 
that “ the genius of Christianity lies on the side of Augustine, the genius of Paganism 
on the side of Pelagius ” (p. 178), perhaps because it brings the voucher of a Teutonic 
theologian. 

Like the Shulamite, we find in our author “ a company of two armies ”, and we 
can never be sure beforehand which ensign will be unfurled at a given moment, 
that of faith or unbelief. The case of men like Bishop Gore proves that in the 
present heyday of subjectivism a man may essay to combine any amount even of 
high-church superstitions with an occasional carnival of freethinking. It is when 
Professor Scott has a fit of negation upon him, when, to borrow Shakespeare’s phrase, 
he leans to the nayward, that we like him least. Shall we style it his tertian ague ? 
At any rate it seizes him much too frequently. That convenient abstraction, the 
“ Christian consciousness’, a criterion at best both fallible and flexible, which he 
substitutes for the rule of the word, leads him many a wild-goose chase. In particular, 
he has conceived a violent antipathy to the doctrine of vicarious atonement, which, 
to borrow Denney’s language, “ gives us our bearings in the Bible, and is the cul- 
minating point in revelation ”’, so that to tamper therewith “ reduces the New Testa- 
ment to an intellectual chaos”. Dr. Scott makes strenuous efforts to eliminate 
this meridian-line of God’s purposes from the apostolical chart, with what consequences 
to his own latitude and longitude in spiritual things may be readily guessed. In 
this fond enterprise, however, he will never persuade Paul to bear him company ; 
for Paul sets the piacular cross in the very centre of his evangel, makes it the staple 
of his preaching and glories in nothing beside. Our author’s effort to raze the blood- 
mark out of his testimony is foredoomed to failure. Against any other Gospel than 
that according to which “ Christ was delivered up for our offences” the apostle 
launches his effectual levin-bolt. The grotesque suggestion that his repeated 
references to the “ blood of Christ ” are to be explained by the gruesome impression 
made on him by the crucifixion, so that by a kind of spell he writes d/ood in lieu of 
death, shows the straits to which Dr. Scott is reduced in trying to readjust his intract- 
able data. No evidence is forthcoming that Saul of Tarsus was a spectator at Calvary. 
No such tradition has ever prevailed in the church. Our author (under German 
suggestion, as usual) finds evidence to the contrary in 2 Cor. v.16. But the phrase 
xata odpxa bears a figurative sense throughout that Epistle; and Paul would undoub- 
tedly have written Jesus or Fesus the Lord, as in 1 Cor. ix. 1, had he meant to convey 
that he had seen the Lord in the days of His flesh. 

His chafing against this diamond pivot of Divine truth it is, no doubt, that 
causes Dr. Scott to hazard the amazing assertion (p. 10), in reference to Romans, too, 
that Paul was no dogmatic theologian. Nineteen centuries have judged otherwise ! 
We are well aware that the “ modern mind ” is of the Athenian genus, but it cannot 
quite efface the record of the past, or erect its own chateaux en Espagne on the ruins 
of church history. Assuredly the professor's own explanation of Calvary in the 
body of his book is about as unintelligible as any ever mooted, though he modifies 
it somewhat on p. 227, where he even refers to the penalty Christ endured. Paul at 
least knew what he meant and lets us know it. 

There are other topics on which Dr. Scott’s mind works in an erratic fashion. 
He finds evil angels, for example, in places where their presence has never been 
suspected, though scarce able to discover them in such plain contexts as Eph. vi. 12. 
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This fancy so bewitches him that he actually detects Satanic forces in the powers and 
principalities to whom the wisdom of God is made known through the church, and, 
adopting a fancy of Tertullian, in the angels for whose sakes women are to wear veils 
at public worship! Here we have one more proof that there is but a from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Who could have surmised without the aid of Dr. Scott’s 
television that the “ rulers of this world ” who crucified the Lord of Glory (1 Cor. 
ii. 8) were not mundane potentates at all, but those oro:xeia or “elemental forces of 
the universe ” which his novum organon enables him to envisage in familiar verses 
in Galatians and Colossians where the ordinary sense of rudiments is vastly more 
likely and appropriate ? 

Space will not permit us to notice the textual questions emerging in this volume 
further than to remark that the bisection of Second Corinthians rests on no diplomatic 
evidence whatever, that it is contravened by Irenaeus who quotes from both portions 
as one letter, that Paul himself prepares us for a batch of mutineers by saying (i. 14), 
* ye have acknowledged us in part’, and that the unqualified assertion of his apostoli- 
cal authority was the befitting weapon, as the event showed, in handling these 
obstinate malcontents. With regard to Professor Scott’s italic renderings of many 
passages, we can only pause to observe that, while some of these are suggestive, 
their English lacks pith and vigour and is sometimes bald and infelicitous ; e.g. when 
Gal. v. 11 is rendered “‘ the scandal of the cross is at an end ”’, the whole emphasis 
and force of Paul’s favourite xarjpyyras, placed foremost in the sentence, is lost. 
A word like nullified is wanted to express it. Nor do we like “overseer” for racdaywyds 
(Gal. iii. 24), the child’s mentor or Zuchtmeister (Luther), a kind of impersonation 
of conscience ever dogging the minor’s steps and reproving his foibles. 

Just a word about Dr. Scott’s Christology. On the assumption that Paul 
could not designate Christ God, because “ metaphysical theories” of the Deity 
pertain to a later era, certain texts tending that way have to be doctored to suit. The 
subtle brain of Socinus initiated this variety of juggling long ago for his own ends ; 
and the “ liberal ” critic of the day, the leading article of whose creed is that things 
are not what they seem to be, follows suit with great alacrity. Texts like Rom. ix. 5, 
instinct with high and holy meaning, are thus dwarfed to the level of inanities, 
a region perchance more congenial to the caviller’s bent of mind. In this instance we 
are fobbed off with a full stop that docks the sense and palaver about “a Jewish 
doxology”. Yet to what purpose all this pettifogging ? For Professor Scott 
admits that this same monotheistic Paul worships Christ, speaks of all the fulness 
of the Godhead as dwelling in Him, assigns Him the rank of Creator claimed in the 
Old Testament for Jehovah alone, applies to Jesus the accepted equivalent of the 
Tetragrammaton Kipios, and joins Father and Son in solemn benedictions. More- 
over he quotes the declaration, “ I and the Father are one ”’, as expressive of these 
sentiments. What if John’s Gospel were written later? Does he think that such 
an affirmation as that, once uttered, could ever be forgotten, or locked up in the 
beloved disciple’s breast ? Wherever John had gone, it must have been known 
(cf. Euseb. H.£. 3.24) ; and every intelligent Christian mind must have been faced 
with the alternative of its acceptance or rejection. Least of all could a master- 
builder in Zion rest uncertain of the character of his chief Corner-stone. The 
indecision postulated by Dr. Scott’s school neither accords with the facts nor with 
the possibilities of Christian discipleship constantly called on to define its creed 
before a captious world. 

Broadly speaking, we should say that most of Dr. Scott’s errors find their genesis 
in his attitude towards Holy Writ. He retains the term inspiration, but discards the 
authority of a “ written code ”’, and tells us that inspiration attaches to persons, not 
writings. But then the writings themselves claim to be inspired again and again ; 
and if that testimony be scouted, why should they be believed about other things ? 
We accept the record at its face value on many grounds, its uniqueness, its “ union in 
partition ”, its Divine signature, the fact that the Bible is not a production which 
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“man could have written if he would, or would have written if he could.” The 
“liberal” critic reduces it to a loose conglomerate of “ pious opinions”, a bad 
hotograph of Divine realities, and makes a priesthood of sacred letters his pontificate 
cecal We cannot accept this pretence to apostolical succession ; for to us the 
word itself is the successor of the a apostles, not a candidate for approval at the bar of 
ethical insight, but a heavenly missive, worthy of all acceptation. We can understand 
Paul’s prophesying expressly by the Spirit; but when we mark Dr. Scott’s pitiable 
attempts to find the source of his prediction of the Man of Sin in reminiscences of 
Antiochus Epiphanes or of “ Jewish apocalyptic ”, we ask ourselves whether the 
insertion of such a mere fantasy of the imagination would not vitiate the whole body 
of Paul’s testimony. Or are we to accept just what our boasted intuition approves ? 
A sorry criterion truly ! Whea Professor the foom 
notice with the remark that they “ add little or nothing to our knowledge of Paul’s 
teaching ”, his undervaluation of them does not inspire confidence in dis “ organ 
of insight ”. 

Our author thinks Paul’s uncertainty (1 Cor. i. 16) whether he had baptized other 
Corinthian households than that of Stephanas fatal to the traditional view of inspira- 
tion. We see no difficulty, unless he confuses inspiration with omniscience. The 
Spirit does not interfere with the spontaneity of a writer, when He uses an 
form for the medium of His communications. His is an unconstrained con 
The insertion of the statement referred to, which was true, fell within the Divine 
purpose, testifying, as it does, to the subordinate place of baptism in the Christian 
economy. Nobody infers from Elisha’s exclamation, “ the Lord hath hid it from 
me ” (2 Kings iv. 27) that the spirit of prophecy had forsaken him, but that its range 
was determined by the sovereign will of God. What Dr. Scott most needs is to 
entertain worthier views of the Scriptures of truth, and to cease groping for the 
living among the dead, by ransacking the debris of polytheism for light on the Old 
Testament, or of degenerate Rabbinism or Jewish rationalism for the elucidation of 
the New. 
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AN EXPOSITION OF THE REFORMED STANDARDS 


Tue Standards herein expounded consist of: the Heidelberg Catechism, the 
Compendium of the Christian Religion, the Canons of Dort, and the Belgic Confes- 
sion. The copy of the book that lies before me is in paper binding, and extends to 

two hundred octavo pages. The book consists of : a short Introduction by the 
Rev. F. Lubbers, D.D., Doon, Iowa; and by the author: Preface, Historical 
Sketch ; an Introductory Chapter ; an Exposition of the Heidelberg Catechism, and 
of the Compendium ; with references to similar teaching in the Canons, and the 
Confession of Faith ; while, in an Appendix, are given the Confession of Faith, and 
the Canons in extenso ; last of all there is a short Conclusion. The Confession 
consists of thirty-seven Articles. The Canons are: First, Predestination—in 
eighteen articles ; Second, the Death of Christ, and the Redemption of Men—nine 
articles ; Third, and Fourth (taken together), the Corruption of Man, His Conversion 
to God, and the Manner thereof—seventeen articles ; Fifth, Perseverance of the 
Saints—fifteen articles. 

Changes that were effected in the Reformed State Church in Holland, gave 
rise to two Secessions, one in 1834, and the other in 1886. These new Churches 
united in 1892, under the name of the Reformed Churches in the Netherlands. There 
are a few hundreds of congregations of these Churches in America, known as the 


* An Exposition of the Standards. By the Rev. Henry T. Rosendaal. Zondern Publish- 
ing House, Grand Rapids, Price 75 ¢. per copy. 
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_ Reformed Dutch Church. Both in Holland and abroad the members of this Church 
adhere strictly to Calvinism, as set forth in these documents. 

The little book is well got-up. Possibly for some readers it may be reckoned 
to be a little too closely printed, but this fault has the great compensation of allowing 
much useful instruction to be put together, without enlargement of the book, and 
increase of cost. The author says that the production of this book has been his first 
attempt at being an author. We sincerely hope that it will not be his last. He was 
led, he says, to make the present venture, by seeing the need there is, in his Church, 
for books that bring together, as his does, the Symbolic Standards, and present them 
at a price, and in such a convenient form, as puts them within reach of all the members 
of the Church. We congratulate him on his success, and express, with him, the 
conviction that the need for a cheap reliable exposition of ecclesiastical standards 
of the Protestant Church exists in all its branches. There is a great tendency, 
especially among the young people, to overlook the fact that they have in such 
documents a heritage, for the possession of which, much suffering had to be endured, 
and blood freely shed. The Church has also to consider that, if the young people 
are lost to her, she will soon cease to exist. Further, also the fact has to be considered 
that a great barrier against the revival of Romanism in any country, is the maintenance 
of a knowledge of Evangelical truth, and of the history of the Church of Christ. The 
present generation is far too ignorant of the history of the Reformed Church. A 
greater knowledge in this direction would result in a lessening of the cry for substitutes 
for a pure Gospel Church. 

_ A great reformation, though it was slow in coming, arose in the Palatinate in the 
time of Friedrich II], who was one of the most noble of the princes of his time. It 
was there, and then, that the Heidelberg Catechism took its origin. The Elector 
engaged, for its composition, two men, who had been to Geneva, and had been much 
influenced by the Swiss Reformation. Their draft was published in 1562. The book 
at first met with opposition outside the Palatinate, but eventually it met with much 
success. It found a home in the Netherlands, from whence it went to America. It 
is one of three Catechisms that have been very widely used. 

Apart from the Westminster Assembly, the Synod of Dort was the greatest 
and most important meeting of the Supreme Court ever held in connection with the 
Reformed Church. It was indeed of a quasi-cecumenical character, and was the only 
one of such a kind ever held by the Reformed Church. It was convened by the 
States-General at Dordrecht, in Holland, in 1618. As nearly all the branches of the 
Reformed Church were represented at it, its decisions are entitled to very great 
deference and respect. They not only mark one of the most important periods in the 
history of Christian doctrine, but also represent the united opinion of the Reformed 
Church. The Reformed Church had newly emerged from her great conflict with 
Romanism, and was now attacked by errorists from within herself. At the Synod 
Arminianism, which has existed at least since the days of Clement of Alexandria, 
came into stern conflict with Calvinism. The Arminians, or Remonstrants, as they 
were called, submitted to the Synod, through Episcopius, their case, in the form of 
Five Articles, or “‘ Points ””—not that these “ points”’ covered their whole case. 
After a protracted discussion, all the five “ Points ” were condemned, and the Synod 
afterwards issued its decrees upon them as five Canons, all of which present excellent 
Calvinistic teaching. The Synod endorsed also the Heidelberg Catechism, and the 
Belgic Confession. | 

The Belgic Confession consists of Thirty-seven Articles. It was written in 
French in 1561. It was afterwards translated, revised, and printed. Since the 
Synod of Dort, by which it was adopted in 1619, the Confession, and the Heidelberg 
Catechism, have been recognized in Holland, Belgium, and the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in America, as Ecclesiastical Symbols. Apart from the Westminster one, the 
Belgic Confession probably is the best of the Calvinistic confessions. The Westminster 
one owes its superiority largely to its having been produced subsequently to the others. 
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It was thus able to embrace all the excellencies of its predecessors, and so become the 
ablest and fullest expression of the Reformed doctrine that has ever been published. 
It has also the honour of being the ripest of the imexpressibly valuable fruits of 
Reformation teaching. 

Mr. Rosendaal evidently is not ashamed of the land from which he sprang, or of 
its religion. We admire him for this, and his efforts to preserve and widen knowledge 
of the same, instead of his acting, as many Protestants elsewhere unworthily do, play, 
unconsciously it may be, into the hands of Romanism, by undoing, as far as they can, 
the work of the Reformation. The aim of the Papacy is evident. It is nothing short 
of the complete removal of Protestantism, and the re-establishment of itself, in all 
countries from which it was driven. As the most formidable obstacle to its success 
is Calvinism, or the Reformed Faith, the chief efforts are directed towards its 
suppression. It is Calvinism that put iron into the blood of the Dutch, and produced 
on their part that magnificent unflinching adherence to truth, and principles, against 
which Roman Catholic opposition spent its force in vain. Indeed, such force was 
overruled to produce a Christian manliness, and determination such as saved Holland 
from being overtaken with utter disaster, at the hands of the degenerate Church of 
Rome, as some other European countries were. “It is Calvinism that breathed 
courage and pride into the Protestants of France, that nerved the men of Holland 
to face fearful tragedies, and perform prodigies of valour, that bred Puritans in 
England, and Covenanters in Scotland.” 

J. K. Cameron. 
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FROM THE UPPER ROOM TO THE EMPTY TOMB* 


Tue titles of the nine chapters of this book are: Jesus‘Conscious of His Approaching 
Death ; Jesus and the Disciples in the Upper Room; En Route to Gethsemane ; 
Jesus Enters Gethsemane ; The Trial of Jesus; En Route to Calvary; At Calvary ; 
The Burial of Jesus ; and the Resurrection of Jesus. 

These titles indicate the ground that is covered in these sound and very helpful 
expositions. This well-known Bible teacher has given us here a book that is pervaded 
throughout by a devout and deeply spiritual atmosphere and that is thoroughly loyal 
to the cardinal verities of the Christian faith. Specially good, we think, is his treatment 
of chapters xiii. and xv. of the Gospel of John (pp. 39-52 and 93-100). Very useful, 
too, is marshalling of The proofs of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ”’ (pp. 279-90). 

Some might discover blemishes here and there. We feel strongly inclined to 
agree with Dr. Evans when he says (p. 59), “‘ When John refers to ‘ eating the flesh 
and drinking the blood of the Son of Man’ (John vi. §1-6), he is not referring to 
the Lord’s Supper, but to a real spiritual and by-faith (sic) participation in the 
redemptive work of Jesus Christ as being essential to salvation,” but why say, “ John 
refers”? Are the words not the words of our Lord Himself? Dr. Evans has 
a strange fondness for the poorly attested reading yxwpis instead of yxapis in 
Heb. ii. 9; in two places (pp. 113 and 239) he indicates a leaning towards that 
reading. Again, is it “ quite generally accepted ” (p. 91) that “ Jesus left the Upper 
Room with His eleven disciples after the farewell address recorded in the fourteenth 
chapter of John” ? Wethinknot. In the statement on p. 97, “ It is true that Jesus 
said, ‘ I have chosen you’; but He chooses those who choose Him,” we have a loose © 
and rather questionable theology. The choice of Christ comes first. ‘“‘ Salvation is 
of the Lord.” 

In the footnote to p. 31, “ Mark xiii. 21 ” ought to be “ Mark xiv. 21”. On 
p. 132, line 26, the word “ not ” seems to have been omitted. It may seem captious 


* From the Upper Room to the Empty Tomb. By the Rev. William Evans, Ph.D.,D.D. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Price 2 dollars. 
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criticism to single out examples of the “ split infinitive ” as blemishes, but we have ( 
encountered that sort of slipshod carelessness so frequently in recent reading that 
we have grown thoroughly tired of it. We have been provoked to make that remark 
by such glaringly ugly instances as “ to unmistakably distinguish ” (p. 52) and “ to : 
co-jointly bear witness ” (p. 102). We might also say that Americanisms such as “ he 
had not figured on matters going that far” rather grate on Scottish ears. 

The blemishes do not detract from the sterling value of this book, and all lovers | 


of expository preaching ought to enjoy it. 
| ALExanpeR Ross, 
Dumbarton. | 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST" 


Tuis volume contains twelve sermons by Dr. Ironside of the Moody Memorial 
Church, Chicago. The sermons, we are told, were heard by between three and 
four thousand eager listeners who showed no diminishing interest from week to week. 
Surely the critics of evangelical preaching in America need not be taken seriously 
when such sermons, as we have in this volume, made such an impression when they — 
were first delivered. It would be well for the spiritual life of the Church if this 
method of preaching the glorious Gospel of the blessed God were much more in 
request than we imagine it is in many places. The need of our day is definite teaching 
of what the Gospel is, and we feel sure many will welcome this volume for the exposi- 
tions are loyal to the fundamental teachings of Holy Scripture. 

The first sermon on the Unchanging Christ is greatly to our liking. The deep 
seriousness, the vigorous style and the definitely Scriptural teaching of the writer are | ( 
very refreshing. ‘Those who talk about our new age needing a new Christ are forcibly 
reminded that they are strangers to the truth—God’s supreme revelation to man is ie 4 
found in Jesus Christ ; and all who turn to the Blessed Book of God find that He is 
God’s last word to men: He is the same yesterday, to-day and for ever. 1 

The following words are a specimen of how his words glow with white heat 
when he refers to men who are not wholeheartedly devoted to interests which the ( 
preacher regards of priceless value to the thought and life of the Church. “ Take 
a young man who is on fire for God, and if you want to spoil him so that he won’t ' 
know how or what to preach send him to one of these Modernist Theological Semin- ( 

( 


aries. He will never be able to preach until he unlearns the rubbish he has been 
taught.” 

Although Dr. Ironside burns with indignation when he refers to “ unconverted 
professors ” he does not by any means allow his real theme to be smothered by his 
criticism. His dominant interest is to make known Christ to men. With evident 
sincerity and directness he emphasizes “ the one thing needful”, and points souls 
to the Way, the Truth and the Life. 1 

Among the most impressive sermons are those on “‘ Ungodly Sinners Justified ”, 
“Saved by His Life”, “‘ The Sacrifice bound to the Altar”, “The Message of 
Pentecost ”, “‘ Consistent Christian Behaviour ”, and “‘ The Priesthood of Believers ”’. ' 
Perhaps the predominant feeling of the reader in reading these sermons is that the re 
preacher is intensely real and earnest, and ardently devoted to truth and righteousness, ( 

’ 


and to Him in whom truth and righteousness became incarnate. 

The last sermon on “‘ The Promise of His Coming ”’ is arresting although some 
may not see eye to eye with the writer in all he states. There are mysteries about 
the Coming of Christ which human theories cannot solve ; but what is here stated ' 
should help to persuade men that we are living in solemn and serious times when 


* The Unchanging Christ, and Other Sermons. By Pastor H. A. Ironside, Litt.D., Moody 
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possible means, to arouse people to the 
quttiog tight with God, knowing chert, eon the 

Master of will delve and chat the 
We are right glad the sermons are sent forth in this way: they will be highly 
valued by those who found them, when they were first preached, “a source of 
spiritual and intellectual enjoyment ” ; and we feel sure many of those who may read 
them for the first time will find that they will make a distinct contribution to their 
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THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY 


Tuts book, by Lt.-Col. W. H. Turton, made its first appearance in 1895, and is 
therefore no newcomer to the book market. Its popularity is indicated by the fact 
that it has now reached its twelfth edition and its sixty-fifth thousand. Indeed, the 
four pages of press opinions which are bound with it suggest that the author is 
seriously threatened with the woe which attaches to the person of whom all men speak 
well! For his work has evoked tribute, not only from the religious press—Roman — 
Catholic, Anglican and Nonconformist—and from the secular press, but even from 
the rationalistic press. It was not to be expected, of course, that such publications, 
so dissimilar in outlook, would unanimously agree with Colonel Turton’s arguments ; 
but they do agree that he has produced a notable book. 

That the Colonel’s essay is a remarkable piece of work no fair-minded reader will 
deny. Its scope is wide, and its theme profound, but the writer has presented his case 
in lucid and simple language, and has produced a really readable treatise on Christian 
evidences. 

The bock consists of thees parts which with Naturel Religice, 
the Jewish Religion, and the Christian Religion. 

The First Cause of Creation, Colonel Turton argues, was a Being Who, on the 
evidence of Creation and Providence, is All-wise, All-powerful and All-good. That 
such a Being would, from His manifest interest in man, make a miraculous revelation 
to him is exceedingly probable. The accuracy of the Genesis account of the order 
of Creation, which is attested by geology and other sciences, points to its having been 
miraculously revealed. Without such a revelation, the events chronicled in the 
Genesis narrative could not have been known to man, for man appeared, not in the 
beginning, but in the end of Creation. The pen-man of the Pentateuch Colonel 
Turton believes to have been Moses, and he cites, in support of his view, the many 
references to Egyptian life and laws which the Pentateuch contains. The Colonel’s 
industry in keeping his book up to date, as edition succeeds edition, is a 
noticeable in the chapters which deal with the Pentateuch, where he evidence 
from Yahuda, Pilter, Marston and Kyle. 

Coming in Part Three to discuss the Christian Religion, Colonel Turton finds 
abundant evidence, internally and externally, of the genuineness of the Four Gospels, 
and confirmation of the truth of Christianity in the character of its Founder, Jesus 
Christ. It is not sufficient to say that He was the very best of men. He was either 
what He claimed to be, i.e. the Son of God, or He was an imposter and therefore not 
a good man. Authentication of His claim is to be found in His life. 

Further, the truth of Christianity is confirmed by Jewish prophecy, and by its 
oe Its marvellous success in the face of immense difficulties is inexplicable 

it 18 not true. 


® The Truth of Christianity. Lt.-Col. W. H. Turton, D.S.O. Twelfth edition. Wells 
Leds Price 28. 


religious experience. 
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It is to be regretted, however, that Colonel Turton’s book is marred by several 
doctrinal blemishes which greatly lessen its usefulness. It early becomes apparent 
to the reader that the author’s mind is dominated by a theory of Evolution, which— 
although not of the extreme rationalistic order—imparts a heterodox colouring to 
many of his arguments. For example: “ We now know ”,, he writes, “‘ that our earth 


has existed for thousands of centuries, gradually evolving higher and higher forms of 


life, all leading up to man” (p. 67). “There is . . . nothing to show that the 
earliest so-called men . . . were ever men at all, in the sense of having a spirit ” 
(p. 97). “* There were men before Adam ” he affirms (p. 133)—this in contradiction 
of Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 45, “ The first man Adam . . .” Colonel Turton fits even 
the doctrine of the Incarnation into his theory of Evolution. “When we consider 
God the Son as the Divine Person by Whom the world was made,” he writes, “ and 


Who has been evolving it through countless ages from its original matter into higher 
_and higher forms of life, there seems a special fitness in its leading up to such a climax 
as the Incarnation. For then by becoming Man, God united Himself with matter 
in its highest and most perfect form ” (pp. 244-5). And much more in this strain. 


A writer whose arguments, at times, are so inconsistent with Bible teaching 
could hardly be expected to have correct views of the Scriptures. In examining the 
various accounts of the Resurrection, he allows for “‘a margin of error” (p. 315). 
Again, in dealing with “ Bible difficulties, as they are called ”, he comments, “‘ Some 
of these are fatal to the theory of Verbal Inspiration, or that every word of the Bible 
is true ; this is now held by scarcely anyone ” (pp. 441-2). 

The avowed purpose of Colonel Turton’s essay is to meet rationalistic objections 
to Christianity, and this probably accounts for the pains with which he labours to 
make the miracles of the Bible—especially those of the Old Testament—more 
credible to the rationalist. But one wonders if his toil will meet with the desired 


recompense. For it can scarcely be said, despite the ingenuity which he brings to 


his task, that Colonel Turton imparts any greater degree of credibility to the miracles 
with which he deals, than they possess in the unglossed Bible narrative. Such 
attempts, however well-meant and skilful, must inevitably be meagre in good results. 
For “ the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are 
foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 


_ discerned ” (1 Cor. ii. 14). 


The book may be read with profit, however, provided that it is read with 
discrimination. Printer’s errors are few, and the volume, which is well bound and 
which, with index, extends to 535 pages, is published at the amazingly low price of 2s. 
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